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ia y Are you disgruntled because he didn’t weaken 
i and Independent to beer and other panaceas advanced by political 
peewits, because he didn’t prevent the crash of 
i i WITH VOL. 160—No, 5 1929 or because he failed to usher in a 
| millennium ? 
OUR FEBRUARY 3, 1932 Eitis Huntincton Dana, 
? 
| READERS witant asa, € In Defense of Women 
} —Theodore Roosevelt To the Editor: West Hazelton, Pa. 
‘ Sir—"Tu Quoque” in your “Trend of the 
i 2 Week” of January 13th issue was the best item 
that you have ever written in my three years 
Mountebank or Martyr? Comment as a subscriber to the OurLookx. Your answer to 
To the Editor: Clifton Springs, N. Y. the English author Mr. McFee was unique and 
Sir—Patricia Kendall’s article, “Gandhi— Cartoon by Cesare 130 amusing but to the point. 
Mountebank or Martyr?” is a very remarkable Trend ot the Week 131 I note with pleasure that it makes you furious 
one. It has been a long time since I have read Editorial A : 137 when a foreigner casts reflection on American 
anything so shallow, which showed so little in- Backstage in Washington 138 womanhood. Now you can understand how your 
sight and understanding. Miss Kendall will need fellow Americans feel about you with your inces- 
more than “patience” to be able to appreciate ARTICLES sant ridicule and cartoons of the President of 
this great man; she will need just what she : 2 these United States. 
admitted she did not use in the writing of this Super-Salesman ot Patriotism 139 You must understand that the United States 
article—“insight and imagination.” Oliver McKee, Jr. is a vast melting pot for all nations, and some 
Anyone who has read the volumes, which your Uncle Sam—Nomad 141 of them have not been here long enough to 
author refers to concerning Gandhi, knows that Charles Morrow Wilson absorb Americanism. So it behooves you as 
Miss Kendall has twisted the facts to suit her Are Que Tndustrinl Overlords editor to educate these people with a profound 
own biased fancy, has crowded her paper too full Gaiter? 143 respect for America, for its laws and institutions 
of half-truths in order to startle us poor innocent i } Baverd Clark 3 and for what they stand. You have at your 
readers, Her futile attempt to make Gandhi into aes i a command a vehicle that can be a mighty force 
a “mountebank” greatly amuses me. The Impresario Triumphant 147 for good or evil, and as editor you should feel 
° There was only one thing that did not make me Merle Armitage responsible for the effects that your utterances 
it smile, and that was the reference to Christ at create. Evan B. WILxIAMs. 
™ the end of the paper. It seemed most out of place Recutar FEATURES a a 
in an article of this nature, and anyone who Hands Across the Sea 
s understood his teachings at all would never be Sports 148 To the Editor: Toronto, Canada 
guilty of quoting him in this connection, for all Music 149 Srr—Will you allow me, as a Britisher, to 
le he did and said are directly contrary both to Movies 150 express to you my appreciation of your fair- 
t the spirit of this article and to the power of Theatre 151 minded and independent attitude towards my 
Caesar. I prefer Andrews and Rolland when I Books 152 country? Such a press goes far to promote the 
C want the truth about Gandhi; I turn to Miss From the Life 154 friendship between two great peoples which, if 
. Kendall’s “contribution”? when I want to laugh. Prose & Worse 156 it were sufficiently cemented, would do more to 
STANLEY I, STuBER. Recent Recordings 156 ensure peace than a hundred sessions at Geneva. 
Apropos of Nothing 137 Tueopora HERAPATH. 
For Wet Republicans ° 
To the Editor: San Francisco Justice for Mooney 
4 Next Week To the Editor: Evanston, Til, 


Str—-Herbert C. Pell’s letter to a wet Repub- 
lican is sane and logical. It should awaken the 
voters from their stupor and hasten the discard 
of party emblems. We should concern oursclves 
with the essentials and stop quibbling over trifles. 
These United States are rich with men and 
women who recognize the need of leaders who 


Str—I. am glad that the OvrLoox exists. 
I am glad there are a few publications in the 
United States which have the courage to print 
the facts as they see them. Such a publication 
as yours is not for the rabble. It is for those 
outside the mob. It takes courage to be not of the 


Uncle Sam in the Red 


Billions in Deficits Call for Higher Taxes 
By Oliver McKee, Jr. 


With dwindling revenues the Treasury calls for 
a broader tax base. A discussion of our tax 
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are not influenced by the contemptible organiza- 
tion that constitutes the Anti-Saloon League. 
The Sentinels of the Republic in their weekly 


system of recent years, which has piled the burden 
of the cost of government on the well-to-do, and 
at the same time has encouraged public extrava- 
gance. 


moh. At least, you don’t attempt to garble facts. 
You may not always be right, but who is? 
I like the courage you display in attempting 


% 
Program sent out a warning. Let us hope in the Tanya Craves a Ford! to give the facts as they seem in regard to the 
coming election the voters will have an oppor- ie, Selieie Story of editiae ‘te Mooney case, your Chicago and Shaw mis- 
r tunity of voting for a Ritchie or Johnson, men poe ‘ P re u correspondents to the contrary notwithstanding. 
‘ ra » Lorine ‘nuette i : ce 
that represent issues and have the ability to Jy Lorine ruette Why can’t we all at least be fair and reasonably 
d y 
perform, S. L. BERNSTEIN. The author lived with a Russian family in Mos- tolerant ? 
’ - , o ay 4 > res “¢ . . 
| Ww ae he sc Spe Sy ge aso frat Intolerance crucified Jesus Christ. It applied 
omen i ° and subsisted « ad food, shed her frai Se aaa! nae aie ee 
Es r man World Affairs . . . self to the limit to meet the demands of the Five the fagot in the Dark and Middle ages—yes, 
0 the Editor: New York City Year Plan in the factory where she worked. even almost to our very time. Even within our 
“J e e y +? 204 7-4 " e faee cen , 7 ’ ' . ° . 
Str—I cannot refrain from challenging your Why? Because Tanya foresees the ownership of own time we have electrocuted and imprisoned for 
seeminoly : a Ford, and happiness soon to come. But, asks the : : : 
seemingly ungracious words about peace crusader author, can the Tanyas of Young Russia stand life men, who without a question of doubt were 
Mary Emma Woolley in your January 6 issue. the fearful pressure until the Ford comes? She deliberately framed and railroaded. I have par- 
d 1 confess IT am at a loss to understand your —_— = wg is an 7 — ego of ticular references to both the Sacco and Van- 
naivants : z , : the inside of the average Russian home of today. : cau 
whe slege motive in deploring her appointment i sis at ma 5 zetti and the Mooney and Billings cases. At least 
= to the disarmament delegation.. Avcollege presi- A Consumer Speaks His Mind the preponderance of evidence irrefutably dis- 


ps rise 


dent, a famous peace advocate—what more quali- 
fications are needed? Pray tel, dear editors, what 
other woman might have been selected ? 
Moreover, have women no stake in disarma- 
ment? Have women no part in international 
affairs officially or otherwise? Does the present 
world mess prove men so superior as negotia- 


By W. W. Beach 


An expert who has analyzed “sick businesses” 
reveals some cases of mismanagement and high 
overhead which, he says, must be eliminated in 
the new day of business. 


PE PP<<<< 


closes such to be the case. Why in a democracy 
can’t we at least be willing to see that justice 
is done, whether the person affected be either 
a “wop” or a “hunkie’’—-even a Negro for that 
matter ? 

I don’t agree with everything anybody says 
or thinks—not even the OurLook, but I can see 





tors that women should never be countenanced THE OUTLOOK AND INDEPENDENT, February the difference between courage and Babbittism. 


at conference tables? As for President Hoover, 3: 1932. Volume 160. Number 5. Published weekly Such publications as yours, if you have the cour- 
by The Outlook Company at 120 East 16th Street. New : , : 

York, N. Y. Ed.-Pub. Pres. Francis Rufus Bellamy: age to keep up the good work, will some day 
Vice-Pres. Marshall Kernochan, Treas. Rodman Gilder; | make us free to a reasonable degree. Maybe you 
Sec’y William T. Adee. Subscription price $5.00 a year. can also help to lick our amendment on prohibi- 
Single copies 15 cents each. Foreign subscription to s C 

countries in the Postal Union $6.56. Entered as second- tion. even though it may be ever so noble an 
class matter July 21, 1893. at the Post on i New experimentation. 

York, N. Y.. and July 20, 1928, at the Post ce at N CES ’ pro ‘a tes 
Springfield, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879. If Mooney is innocent, let's free ig 
Copyright, 1932, by the Outlook Co. H. E. Hr. 





whom you blame for such an appointment, may 
I ask is there anything about him or that he 
has done that has at any time pleased the Ourt- 
LOOK? I am disgusted with your editorial policy 
Co. toward him and his administration. If ever a 
President needed and deserved support it is in 
this crucial hour of world history. What is it? 
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OUT WHERE THE BOOM BEGINS 
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p> The Trend of the Week « 


>> Garbogarbo 


OU can get pretty confused about 
YY win is and isn’t like Greta Garbo 

if you read much of the news from 
Hollywood. The movies, it seems, are 
inclined to go exotic, but that has nothing 
to do with Garbo. A number of slinky 
sirens are being imported from Europe; 
Garbo was imported from Europe, too, 
but what of that? The newcomers run to 
oval faces, tired eyes and slenderness— 
not a speck like Garbo, though. Why, 
one of the new Garbos—beg pardon, one 
of the new stars, Tala Birell—did look 
something like Garbo when she arrived, 
but now that she has changed her make- 
up and coiffure she doesn’t resemble 
Garbo at all. 

The point is, apparently, that Garbo 
has bowled over the fans and kept them 
bowled. Other producers yearn to cap- 
italize on the popularity of her type and 
her foreign flavor, but they must not 
seem to do so. Imitation is suspect. Last 
year, when the mistake was made of 
playing up Marlene Deitrich’s and Elissa 
Landis resemblance to Garbo, the fans 
began to judge them more on the basis 
of the resemblance than on their own 
merits. So the war of the exotics is on. 
Most producers will be anxiously watch- 
ing their little parcels of “finds” for a 
super-Garbo who is as unlike Garbo as 
she can possibly be. As for the imported 
stars themselves, the first person who 
mentions Garbo in their presence is a 
five-horned hippopotamus. 


eHow to Be An Author 


“ e 

THE DEATH of magazines, the 
starvation thinness of those surviving and 
the uncertainty of book sales have for 


most writers changed what was the busi- 
ness of writing into a too expensive 
luxury, Mrs. Inez Haynes Irwin, presi- 
dent of the Authors’ League of Amer- 
ica, said yesterday. 

“Ninety cents a word for the several 
thousand words of a series of magazine 
articles was recently paid to former- 
governor Alfred E. Smith, automatically 
raising him into that company of writers 
who are better paid for a paragraph than 
Shakespeare was for some of his plays.” 

And there, in a nutshell of two news- 
paper paragraphs, you have the whole 
story of With Pen and Pencil, or How 
to Become a Successful Author. Don’t 
join a library; join your district club. 
Don’t read; run for alderman. Don’t 
write poems; help get out the vote. Don’t 
practice writing; practice public speak- 
ing. Don’t worry about syntax; worry 
about advancing to the State legislature 
and eventually to Congress or a gov- 
ernorship. Don’t burn your midnight 
oil; set it to lubricating the path to the 
White House. Then your name will be 
one that everyone will recognize on the 
magazine covers. Then you'll have 
reader-appeal and editors and publishers 
will beat a deep path to your door. 


pF avorite Son 


Ear y IN 1928 Louisiana elected Huey 
P. Long governor. In November, 1930, 








Louisiana, after two and a half years of 
Long and all that implies, elected him 
United States Senator. On January 12, 
1932, Louisiana, after a year and a 
quarter more of Long, gave the Demo- 
cratic nominations for and 
lieutenant governor—equivalent to elec- 
tions—to two of Long’s protégés— 
O. K. Allen and John B. Fournet. Hard 
as it is to believe, the fact seems to be 
that Louisiana actually Likes Long. 


gove rnor 


pe Tom Swift-Like 


Wuart with one thing and another, we 
had almost forgotten about Tom Swift. 
Then we read about the discovery of the 
Tomb of the Caciques in the ruins at 
Monte Alban, Mexico. How Alfonso 
Caso, the Mexican archzologist, had 
directed the work of excavation and 
found a flight of stairs leading to the 
tomb’s doorway, sealed from within. 
How he had discovered the rooms packed 
with Mixtec history, disintegrated 
skeletons, a human skull with an ornate 
mask of turquoise and mother-of-pearl, 
bones with carvings which may unlock 
mysteries, engravings in bronze and 
silver, pearls as large as pigeon eggs, gold 
rings, bracelets and necklaces, a gold 
diadem, a gold filigreed mask, a gold 
crown and so on. How Caso had said 
that the discoveries were worth a mil- 
lion to any one—more than that to a 
museum. 

It was Tom Swift all over, specifically 
Tom Swift in the City of Gold, or Mar- 
velous Adventures Underground. Tom 
Swift was two decades ahead of Caso, for 
Tom Swift in the City of Gold was pub- 
lished back in 1912. Tom and Mr. 
Damon and Red and Eradicate found 
the Mexican ruins, moved a stone, dis- 
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covered the stairs and—read what the 
book says—“‘advanced farther into the 
underground city of gold. As they went 





on they saw the precious yellow metal on 
every side of them. It was used lavish- 
ly.” ‘Tom said his discoveries were worth 
a lot to some museum—“worth more 
than the value of the gold itself.” That 
was the way with Tom in the old days, 
alert, on his toes, ahead of the times— 
recall Tom Swift and His Wireless Mes- 
sage, Tom Swift and His Electric Rifle, 
Tom Swift and His Photo Telephone, 
Tom Swift and His Air Racer, or the 
Quickest Flight on Record. Of late, 
however, Tom has barely kept up with 
things. Tom Swift and His Talking Pic- 
tures, for instance, was not published 
until 1928, Tom Swift and His Big 
Dirigible until 1930. Maybe the Caso 


discoveries will spur him to his old vigor. 


p> Five Straws 


(“Take a straw and throw it up into 
the air; you may see by that which way 
the wind is.”—John Selden.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Jacobs of New 
York City have decided to name their 
new-born baby girl Norma Depression 
Jacobs. 

Citizens of Bennington, Vermont, 
have organized the Bennington Credit 
Corporation to lend money to hard- 
pressed residents unable to secure it 
through the banks. Up to $200, loans 
will be made on the resident’s character 
and reputation alone—no security re- 
quired. 

On January 19 Mayor Harmon of 
Urbana, Illinois, after a series of runs 
on local banks, suspended all business 





within the corporate limits for five days 
to permit citizens to shake off their panic 
and regain their financial senses. ‘Two 
other down-state cities soon followed 
suit. 

Because of resignations of members 
since September, with resulting loss of 
revenues and dues, the Automobile Club 
of America, oldest organization of its 
kind, has decided to dissolve. 

When the last of the seven banks of 
Hammond, Indiana, went out of ex- 
istence, Edward Groth, bank teller, set 
up shop as a money changer, cashing 
checks and changing money for a fee, 
but accepting no deposits. He’s doing 
well, 


be Well, Anyhow 


A LETTER to the New York Times 
points out that the popcorn industry is 
booming and that the sales of one pro- 
ducer alone run to more than five million 
cans a year. 

December employment in fifteen in- 
dustrial groups showed a 0.7 per cent 
gain over November, with a 0.3 per cent 
gain in payrolls. 

Carloadings in the week ending Jan- 
uary 9 exceeded those of the previous 
week by 69,000 cars, or 13 per cent. 

The sales of electric refrigerators dur- 
ing 1931, according to Electrical Mer- 
chandising, exceeded those for 1930 and 
1929 in both volume and value. 

Business activity in December, the 
Annalist points out, was about 1.23 per 
cent better than in November, production 
having picked up in the automobile, zinc 
and boot and shoes industries. 

World cotton consumption for the sea- 
son shows an improvement of from eight 
to ten per cent over that for the previous 
season, with exports of American cotton 
already 150,000 bales ahead of last 
season’s, 

Wheat, which sold for 55 7-8 cents a 
bushel on December 31, was selling at 
58 1-8 cents on January 25, and cotton, 
which sold at 6.15 cents a pound in Oc- 
tober, was selling at 7.41 cents on Janu- 
ary 25. 

Twenty million Americans bought 
tickets to the circus in 1931. 


b> Pussyfoot Corner 


ASKED to explain his stand on prohibition, 
Senator James J. Davis, candidate for 
reélection in Pennsylvania, replied as 
follows: “When I was a candidate I 
said I would abide by the Wickersham 


report.” 


Outlook and I ndependent 


* 
p> Monuments 


Paut M. Warsurg, who died on Janu- 


ary 24, needs no monument. Two monu- | 


ments to him are already in existence, 
The first is the Federal Reserve System, 


in whose building and early operation 3 


he played such a prominent part. The 
second is his celebrated statement of early 
1929, which, made six months before 
the stock market crash, clearly exempli- 
fied his brilliant financial leadership. At 
that time he said: 

“Tf the Stock Exchange debauch is 
quickly arrested by prompt and deter- 
mined action, it is not too much to hope 
that a shrinkage of inflated stock prices 
may yet be brought about without seri- 
ously affecting the wider circle of general 
business. If orgies of unrestricted specu- 
lation are permitted to spread too far, 
however, the ultimate collapse is certain 
not only to affect the speculators them- 
selves but also to bring about a general 
depression involving the entire country.” 


bP >Alfalfa in the East 


ALFALFA BIL had a lovely time on his 
recent trip to Washington. While the 
Capital looked on, amused and amazed, 
occasionally impressed, he downed cup 
after cup of coffee, puffed big black 
cigars, polished off luncheons of fat 
bacon, boiled pigs’ feet, half-done cab- 
bage and fried onions, made speeches, 
made jokes, made contacts, held inter- 
views, issued statements, gave testimony 
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TREASURE LAND 


and never stopped luxuriating in the pub- 
lic interest over his baggy clothes, 
crooked tie and white cotton socks. 
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ALFALFA BILL 


Governor Murray’s candidate for 
President is Governor Murray. He has 
no other candidate. The times, he said, 
call for a leader who will “act without 
reference to what the people may think, 
provided he is within the Constitution 
and knows he’s right. That’s the way I 
acted in closing up the _ interstate 
bridge.” Franklin Roosevelt? “Without 
courage,” said Murray; “does not stand 
up and does not quite measure up to the 
standard.” Newton Baker? “A baby 
playing with foreign questions such as 
the League of Nations.” Mr. Hoover? 
“The revolutions in Brazil and Argen- 
tina were due to a remark made by Mr. 
Hoover.” Al Smith? Governor Murray 
waved him wordlessly away. 

His next stop was the Capitol, where 
he testified on banking reforms before 
a committee of the House. Then on to 
a meeting of the Democratic Women’s 
Club, on to a radio studio to speak on 
banking systems and credit, on to the 
convention of the Anti-Saloon League. 
“God bless you, Bill!” shouted William 
D. Upshaw as Murray arose to speak. 
“There is a possibility the final solution 
of legal control will not be prohibition,” 
said Alfalfa Bill. “Most unfortunate,” 
commented Mr. Upshaw. 

“So that’s Alfalfa Bill!” exclaimed 
Washington, as the Governor finally 
Swept out of the city, bound for the 
Carolinas. That’s Alfalfa Bill—“born in 
a November snowstorm,” as he puts it; 
“rocked in the cradle of adversity ; 
chastened by hardship and poverty.” The 
stuff of which demagogues are made, 
you say. Certainly. Sad though the fact 
may be, the sort of man who has a knack 
for getting votes. 


>How to Lower Taxes 


“EcoNnomizE!” cry many of our bus- 
iness men to the local, state and national 
governments. “Keep expenditures down 
to the lowest possible point, even if this 
interferes with public relief work and so 
curtails public works programs as to swell 
the army of the unemployed. Otherwise 
the increasing tax burden may break the 
back of American business.” 

Sometimes one wonders whether they 
really mean what they say. Despite their 
clamor, they must realize that as long 
as the depression persists there will be 
little prospect of a radical reduction in 
government expenditures. And doubtless 
our governments can be persuaded to 
abandon some of their projected pur- 
chases of goods and services. They can 
also be persuaded to shift some from their 
cash accounts to their credit accounts, fi- 
nancing them by bond issues rather than 
taxes. But that is the most one can hope 
for. For the rest, if budgets are to be 
balanced it must be done by means of 
additional revenue. 

There is, nevertheless, one way in 
which business men can lighten their tax 
load. Strange how many of them still 
fail to see it and shout for it. A large 
part of the load can be transferred to 
the liquor traffic, as in other countries. 
Testifying before a Senate committee re- 
cently, David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, admitted that the 
Federal income would be substantially 
increased by the legalization of four per 
cent beer. A few days later, Dr. Lewis 
H. Haney, of New York University’s 
Bureau of Business Research, revealed 
that most of the seventy-two economists 
in New York State whom he had polled 
on the effect of repealing the present 
prohibition laws believe. that it would in- 
crease government revenues, relieve the 
already over-burdened taxpayer and 
stimulate business as well. 

The most important statement on the 
subject came, however, from Professor 
Seligman of Columbia, America’s fore- 
most tax authority, who on January 18 
pointed out that repeal of the prohibition 
laws and restoration of the Federal tax 
on liquor would yield the Federal gov- 
ernment about $1,280,000,000 annual- 
ly. In other werds, about $140,000,000 
more than the total the Federal gov- 
ernment expects from all its corporation 
taxes and individual income taxes in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932. Let 
business men and property owners who 
protest against high taxes paste that fact 
in their hats. 
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bpeThe R. F.C. 


IF ANYONE doubts that the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act places 
enormous power in the hands of a few 
men, let him read the text of the bill 
passed by Congress and signed by Presi- 
dent Hoover. The Corporation will be 
managed by a board of directors con- 
sisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Farm Loan Commissioner 
and four other persons to be appointed 
by the President with the consent of the 
Senate—Mr. Hoover has appointed 
Charles G. Dawes president of the Cor- 
poration. In reality, the Corporation is 
these seven men; its power is their 
power, its authority their authority. With 
precious few restrictions they are now 
undertaking extremely important tasks 
whose purpose, Mr. Hoover declares, is 
“to stop deflation in agriculture and in- 
dustry.” 

Congress has given the Corporation 
$500,000,000 to be loaned to railroads, 
farmers, banks—operating and closed— 
life insurance companies, building and 
loan associations and other financial insti- 
tutions. The Corporation can secure 
$1,500,000,000 more for loaning pur- 
poses by selling “reconstruction bonds.” 
The board of directors alone determines 
the terms and conditions of the loans. 
Directly and indirectly the Corporation 
can loan up to $100,000,009 to any 
established domestic corporation. It can 
place interest rates high or low. It can 
accept or reject domestic collateral as it 
sees fit. Through the Secretary of Agri- 
culture it can loan from $50,000,000 to 
$200,000,000 to farmers without any 
collateral at all save a first lien on future 











Ray—-Kansas City Star 
Following the Band Wagon or waiting for 
a chance to lead it? 
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PRESIDENT DAWES 


crops which may not even be planted. 

The Corporation’s loaning powers are 
paralleled by its bond-selling powers. ‘The 
principal and interest of the reconstruc- 
tion bonds are guaranteed by the United 
States. Yet the Corporation can set the 
interest rates and sell the bonds on its own 
terms and conditions. It can also buy the 
bonds back at whatever price it agrees 
upon with the bondholders. ‘There is 
nothing in the act to prevent it from 
borrowing money at six per cent, say, 
and loaning it out at three per cent, or 
borrowing at eight and loaning at one. 
There is nothing to prevent it from over- 
loaning to one industry or section and 
underloaning to another industry or sec- 
tion, or from accepting questionable col- 
lateral. In the end the Treasury Depart- 
ment, not the Corporation, will bear the 
losses incurred in this tremendous attempt 
to prevent industry from going to the 
wall, 


bb These Times 


GENERAL IMPRESSION of the slightly in- 
credible article, “In Times Like These,” 
by Calvin Coolidge, in the American 
Magazine for February: 

During the last few years, many 
people have lost their jobs, their homes, 
and their savings. These people should 
not lose their faith. Because they have 
lost jobs, homes, and savings, they should 
not get the idea that jobs, homes and 
savings are not good things to have. The 
man who owns his own home is much 
better off today than the man who does 
not, because having a home gives him 
somewhere to live. Shelter is a very good 
thing. 


Banks are absolutely necessary for the 
cashing of checks. If all our banks were 
to collapse our system of credit would be 
somewhat impaired. It would not be de- 
sirable to go back to the practice of bar- 
tering potatoes for spools of thread, al- 
though both potatoes and spools of thread 
are necessary. Banks are risky, but so 
is everything else. The man who hides 
his money in the teapot is no better off 
than the man who puts his in the bank, 
because he has to go without tea, unless 
he wants to keep moving his money all 
the time. 

No one wanted this depression and 
therefore no one can be blamed for it. 
It simply happens that sometimes there 
are depressions and people have to get 
along the best they can. No one should 
become discouraged because, if every one 
became discouraged, where would we 
be? Adversity is a great character builder. 
Job found that out. Job was very rich, 
and then hard times set in and he be- 
came very poor. But, because he kept his 
faith, when the hard times were over he 
became richer than ever. During a 
period of depression, we must build up 
our characters and have faith. It is also 
a good thing to have a snug home, a 
bank account and a fine fat income. Up 
Massachusetts way, there lives a blue- 
eyed ex-President who has all three and 
therefore feels pretty well satisfied. 


> >Impasse 


THE FIRST MONTH of the year pro- 
duced a multitude of official and unof- 
ficial statements on reparations and war 
debts. It also produced a momentous im- 
passe. Viewed in the large, the mora- 
torium initiated by Mr. Hoover last 
June and the reéxamination. of the 
reparations question requested by Ger- 
many last November were mere prel- 
udes to the situation of today. 

The Hoover moratorium postponed 
war debt and reparations payments until 
July 1, 1932. Germany’s action in 
November served notice that she would 
be unable to resume payments in July. 
This contention was supported by the 
Basle committee’s advisory report late in 
December, a report made technically to 
the World Bank, actually to Germany’s 
creditors. Germany did not wait, how- 
ever, to confer with these creditors. On 
January g Chancellor Bruening—un- 
doubtedly influenced by the ever-grow- 
ing popularity of Hitler, who promises to 
end all reparations payments immediate- 
ly—announced that “Germany’s situa- 
tion makes impossible her continuing to 
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make political payments” and that the 
creditor governments need not look for 
compromise solutions. 

France and Britain apparently tried 
to ignore the full import of this dramatic 
announcement. When, however, they 
advocated that the moratorium be ex- 
tended another year, Germany flatly re- 
jected the proposal and insisted that def- 
inite readjustments of reparations be 
made before July 1. Britain thereupon 
postponed the conference which was 
scheduled to open at Lausanne on 
January 25; a conference at that time 
would have been futility itself, for, aside 
from the Franco-German impasse, there 


was a Franco-American impasse as well. ; 


Premier Laval had just insisted that 
France would “sacrifice nothing of our 
credit without a corresponding remission 
of our debts.” Secretary Stimson had but 
recently advised France that Congress 
would not approve any extension of ihe 
moratorium or any revision of the debts 
either. That is the situation today, with 
the moratorium having but five months 
to run. No reparations possible, says 
Germany. No let-up on_ reparatioys 
without a let-up on war debts, says 
France. No let-up on war debts possible. 
says the United States. Some one must 
give way. 


be Year of Grace 


Wui te Germany’s governmental cred- 
itors were saying what they would and 
would not do, Germany’s private cred- 
itors were meeting in Berlin. Their im- 
mediate problem, like that of the gov- 
ernments, was concerned -with the ap- 
proaching end of a moratorium—the 
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standstill agreement of last August 
whereby Germany’s private creditors 
consented not to call short-term loans be- 
fore March 1, 1932. The plain fact was 
that the standstill agreement was about 
to expire and that Germany would not be 
able to meet her notes if many of them 
were called at the same time. Facing 
this fact the private creditors agreed on 
January 24 to extend their standstill ar- 
rangement a year. 

While the bankers will not call their 
loans during the year, they expect Ger- 
many to keep up the interest and reduce 
the principal—since the first agreement 
went into effect Germany had reduced 
her $2,000,000,000 short-term debt by 
about ten per cent. Germany, in turn, 
expects the bankers to convert some of 
their short-term credits into ten-year 
bonds and other long-time obligations. 
On each side, of course, these are merely 
hopes whose fulfillment depends largely 
upon what the year holds in store for 
Germany. Explain it as politely as they 
may, Germany’s private creditors have 
given her a year of grace for the simple 
reason that you can’t squeeze blood out 
of a turnip. That fact will determine the 
ultimate action taken’ by Germany’s 
governmental creditors also. 


>> Mr. Seabury Reports 


THE widespread skepticism as to the 
value of the current legislative investiga- 
tion of Tammany-controlled New York 
City has been based on doubts that it 
would bring about any fundamental 
change. There has been a feeling that, 
even if specific evils and evildoers were 
discovered and eliminated, there would 
soon be a new crop in their place. In its 
recognition of this feeling lies the strength 
of the preliminary report returned to the 
New York legislature by Samuel Sea- 
bury, chief counsel of the investigating 
committee. 

Mr. Seabury reports that, “in what- 
ever direction the light of the investiga- 
tion has turned, there have been re- 
vealed conditions suggestive of extortion 
and graft.” This, he notes, “is not merely 
an individual act of the wrongdoer, but 
's part and parcel of a system universal 
in the city.” But Mr. Seabury is aware 
of the fact that the checking of graft and 
corruption by exposure and punishment 
ls not sufficient. “I venture to believe,” 
he states, “that the very substantial and 
permanent benefits which will follow the 
investigation that is being made will re- 
sult because of the adoption of construc- 
tive changes which will raise the city 


As was once said with 
reference to the World War, 
the present depression might 

well be characterized as a 

major phenomenon in the 

life of the American Re- 
public. — REPRESENTATIVE 

Joun E. RANKIN. 





The trade depression will at some time or 
other become less severe.—S1R WILLIAM H. 
BEVERIDGE. 


This depression has taught me never to 
worry.—O. O. McIntyre. 


What Japan desires is only to secure peace 
and order in Manchuria and to make that 
region safe—IlToreEIGN MINISTER KINKIAHI 
Yosnizwa. 


3ishop James Cannon Jr. stands as a great 
champion of freedom of conscience and in- 
tellect—a protector of the independence of 
the franchise.—REPRESENTATIVE C. E. More. 





No game man ever hears the count of ten. 
—He is up before that—GENE TUNNEY. 


In America I am not a legend. I am a 
god. They worship me.—GrorGeE BERNARD 
SHAW. 


It’s a damn good thing people get old and 
die. It keeps things rather interesting.— 
TueopoRE DREISER. 


I walk down the boulevard and do lots of 
things like other people-—Dotorres Det Rio. 


Women are amazing. —MAHATMA GANDHI. 
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Remarkable Remarks! 


Vernon L. Mangun, 7900 Seventh Ave. S., 
Birmingham, Ala., $5 prize. 


John Malkin, 2235 Jerome St., Toledo, 
Ohio, $2 prize. 


Mrs. H. L. Love, 256 E. Ist North St., 


Provo, Utah, $2 prize. 
Mrs. Olive AM. Hagar, 5540 Pershing Ave., 


St. Louts, Mo., $2 prise. 


Dorothy W. Nelson, 2782 Jackson St., San 
IFrancisco, Calif., $2 prise. 


Barney Barrows, 327 Remington St., ort 
Collins, Colorado, $2 prise. 
J. M,. Rapp, De Queen, Ark., $2 prise 


Reva Rothe, 1026 Little Bldy., Boston, 
Mass., $2 prise. 


Bernard Greenberg, 2303) Vermont St., 


Toledo, Ohio, $2 prize. 


A. L. Vandermast, Zearing, lowa, $2 prize. 


Conditions governing the Remarkable Remarks contest will be found on page 155 





from the low and sordid estate to which 
it has sunk to a government character- 
ized by honesty and the elimination of 
waste and extravagance, and by legisla- 
tion which will forever save it from re- 
turning to the present level.” 

In time the Seabury committee will 
make specific recommendations. They 
are not in the current report for the 
simple reason that the committee has not 
finished gathering the facts on which to 
base them. But the general direction they 
may take is suggested in Mr. Seabury’s 
mention of a “plan which will make it 
possible for the administrative functions 
of the city to be performed exclusively 
by competent administrators who will be 
free from political control.” This, he says, 
may mean a recommendation of “some 
system of proportional representation and 
preferential voting within the city of New 


York.” It may mean a recommendation 
of the city-manager form of government, 
or some variation thereof. The significant 
fact, however, is that the Seabury com- 
mittee is digging down to fundamentals 
and not merely scraping the surface. 


be The Chinese Boycott 


THESE are the essentials behind Japan’s 
armed activities at Shanghai: Japan, hav- 
ing employed her strongest weapon 
—military force—to take Manchuria, 
has goaded China into employing her 
strongest weapon—the economic boy- 
cott—which in turn has goaded Japan 
into employing her strongest weapon 
again. Thus Japan, having used military 
force in Manchuria to extend her trade, 
is using military force at Shanghai to 
keep China from restricting it. 
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China’s weapon is a blunt one. Con- 
trary to the general impression, how- 
ever, the Chinese boycott is not a spon- 
taneous expression of anti-Japanese 
feeling. Its very effectiveness lies in the 
ruthlessness with which Chinese com- 
‘munities are forced to boycott Japanese 
goods. The forcing isglone by the “Anti- 


Japanese and Save-the-Nation ree. Ys 


tion” —with more help than hindrante 
from Chinese officialdom. Rodney Gil- 
bert, writing for the New York Herald 
Tribune, explains how the boycott 
works. “The present organization in 
Shanghai and in Yangtse River and 
southern coast ports,” he says, “has all 
the prerogatives of a secret police force 
and discharges all the functions of the 
Soviet Ogpu at its worst. It has the right 
to search, seizure, arrest, trial and exe- 
cution. It does not picket concerns sus- 
pected of selling Japanese goods. It 
searches them, seizes suspected goods, 
arrests the merchants, and has in some 
recorded cases tried and executed them. 
It not only takes similar measures 
against native merchants who try to take 
delivery of ‘enemy’ cargo, but it orders 
its paid agents to seize such cargo in the 
streets, with the police as elated wit- 
nesses, and carries it off to its ware- 
houses : 

“The ‘passive’ character of the boy- 
cott is a jest in the Chinese press. There 
it is frankly war, the only kind of war 
that China is equipped to wage against 
another power. Every act of criminal 
violence against the Japanese is advo- 
cated in the public press and in the hun- 
dreds of posters with which every com- 
mercial town is plastered.” 

What worries Japan is that the boy- 
cott works, as Japanese merchants and 
exporters can testify. Hence the Japanese 
authorities are moving heaven and earth 
to stop it, with Japanese military opera- 
tions restrained only by fear of involving 
the Western powers. 


&r&Gloom at Geneva 


‘THERE is a pathetic contrast between the 
hopes of some laymen and the expecta- 
tions of experts as the world-wide con- 
ference on land, sea and air armaments 
opens in Geneva. Many laymen still 
manage to be optimistic about the out- 
come—those of them who have shown 
any interest at all. ‘Thus American col- 
lege students send petitions to Congress, 
requesting it to urge the conference to 
cut armaments by twenty-five per cent. 
Thus American women, under the 
auspices of various peace societies, have 


attached a million or more signatures 
to petitions asking the conference for a 
real program of disarmament. Thus 
over two million signatures on a similar 
petition have been collected by the 
women of England. 

But the experts are frankly pessimistic. 
Secretary of the Navy Adams says, “It is 
not likely that the existing [London 
naval] agreement will be modified very 
far.” Senator Borah says the omens are 
discouraging. Admiral Pratt, asked 
whether he looked for far-reaching re- 
sults at Geneva, answers, simply, “No.” 
Senator Swanson, one of our arms dele- 
gates, declares that he is not optimistic, 
“only hopeful,” and adds: “If the dis- 
armament conference fails to accomplish 
anything we will not have to wait long 
for the next European war.” Wickham 
Steed of England, Christian Lange of 
Norway and many other well-known au- 
thorities are admittedly gloomy. As for 
Will Rogers, who is getting to be a bit of 
an arms expert himself, he says: ‘“There’s 
going to be a million laughs over there 
at that peace conference .... You know, 
to ask those fellows at Geneva to disarm 
is going to be just like asking them to 
leave off their overcoats when going out 
into the snow.” 

The uncertainty regarding repara- 
tions, the sensational rise of Hitler, the 
failure to meet the French demand for 
security despite the impotence of the Kel- 
logg pact and the League Covenant to 
prevent Japan’s invasion of Manchuria— 
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all these are factors in the experts’ pes- 
simism. There remains one hope—one 
feeble little hope—that arms reduction 
can still be made a reality. It can be, even 
now, if the peoples of the various nations 
can be aroused from their apathy and 
made to insist upon it. As Viscount Cecil 
—who, says Jonathan Mitchell in his 
Goose Steps to Peace, “knows more than 
any one else, perhaps, about the perplexi- 
ties of disarmament”—once put it: “The 
world can be disarmed if the peoples 
wish. The question is, do the peoples wish 
for disarmament!” 


bb>In Brief 


“THE condition of the wage earner in 
America,” says Calvin Coolidge in the 
American Magazine, “has long been the 
despair of all the rest of the world.” 
Whereas the condition of the wage 
earner in America is now the despair of 
the wage earner in America... . The 
annual report of the Public Printer 
shows that not a single copy of the com- 
plete report of the Wickersham Com- 
mission has been sold. And that, Mr. 
Wickersham, will give you a rough 
idea . . . . “I’ma small fish here, per- 
haps,” says Senator Huey Long in Wash- 
ington. Not at all, Mr. Long .... 
Prohibition Commissioner Woodcock 
says the plan of Paterson, New Jersey, 
to put a tax on speakeasies would be 
against the law. If that is the case, we 
don’t suppose the speakeasy proprietors 
would want anything to 
do with it... . At that, 
there is something very 
human about Paul N. 
Cyr, claimant of the 
Louisiana governorship. 
When the State Su- 
preme Court rendered 
a decision dashing his 
hopes, he issued a formal 
public statement calling 
it “a hell of a note.” 
.... Our candidate 
for the title of driest 
man in the United 
States: Clinton N. How- 
ard, of the Committee 
for Law Enforcement, 
who says that, in agree- 
ing to a referendum on 
the prohibition amend- 
ment, Bishop Richard- 
son, new national head 
of the Anti-Saloon 
League, has practically 
joined forces with the 
wets. 


— 
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b> Another Hoover? << 


HERE are now two active 


men are capable of showing 





candidates and at least 

one receptive candidate 
for the Democratic nomination 
for President. Probably there 
will be more of both kinds be- 
fore the Democratic National 
Convention meets in Chicago. 








such qualities on occasion they 
have recently demonstrated— 
Ritchie by his forthright criti- 
cism of Volsteadism, Baker by 
his championship of the League 
of Nations, Roosevelt by his de- 
mand for a hundred per cent 








The receptive candidate is New- 
ton D. Baker. Certainly it seems 
fair to call him receptive after his recent letter to a North 
Carolina newspaper editor declaring that “my greatest 
joy at the moment is coming from the fact that practically 
all of the comment which suggests a presidential candidacy 
for me is based upon the need of a revived liberalism and 
a refreshed idealism in the country. ‘To that cause I am 
deeply committed and for it I want to fight; whether 
carrying a banner or marching in the ranks seems to me 
to make little difference.” The two active candidates are 
Governor Ritchie of Maryland and Governor Roosevelt 
of New York. Mr. Ritchie has proclaimed his candidacy 
with the frankness for which he is famous. “Of course 
I would like to be President,” he said not long ago. “Who 
would not?” As for Mr. Roosevelt, his candidacy was 
formally announced on January 23 in a letter to the 
secretary of the Democratic State Central Committee of 
North Dakota, whose laws require the consent of a candi- 
date before his name can be entered in the primaries of 
March 15. 

“Tf it is the desire of our party leaders in your state 
that my name be presented at your coming primaries as 
a candidate for the Democratic nomination for the presi- 
dency,” Mr. Roosevelt wrote, “I willingly give my con- 
sent, with full appreciation of the honor that has been done 
me. It is the simple duty of any American to serve in 
public position if called upon. One who believes in new 
standards of government for meeting new problems, in 
the translation of forward-looking thought into practical 
action, must welcome a chance to do his share toward 
that end.” 


me ON THESE three men—and on other Democrats who 
may seek the presidential nomination—the thoughts and 
the hopes of an enormous number of people, of both parties 
and of neither party, now center. Now that Mr. Morrow 
is dead, they have ceased to expect any national leadership 
from the Republican party other than that it provides 
today. Of the quality of that leadership, personified by 
Mr. Hoover, it is necessary to say nothing more; it is 
all a very old story. Confidence is no longer placed in that 
quarter; it is generally understood that if we are to have 
genuine political leadership now it must come from the 
Democratic party—in particular from the three men who 
are already candidates: Roosevelt, Ritchie and Baker. 
With genuine leadership there must go thorough, can- 
did and constructive discussion of the issues of the day and 


| acertain disregard for one’s political future. That all three 


increase in the New York State 
tax rate on individual incomes. 
While it may, therefore, be asking for a great deal—since 
pussyfooting is still assumed to be excellent politics—it is 
not asking for the impossible to demand of these men that 
they show the statesmanship the country’s grievous situa- 
tion demands. It would be futility itself to nominate a 
Hoover to defeat a Hoover. That Democratic candidate 
who successfully pussyfooted his way into the White House 
now would find himself held in contempt by all intelligent 
men—would find, therefore, that his job was not worth 


the having. 


Pe Wuart, then, are the subjects on which the country 
would have the Democratic candidates boldly state their 
ideas? They come readily enough to mind. It is, of course, 
their obvious duty to demand a workable substitute for 
Volsteadism. It is their obvious duty to express their 
opinions on reparations and on cancellation, reduction 
and postponement of the war debts. Similarly they must 
inform us of their attitudes on the tariff, on the World 
Court, on practical steps toward arms reduction and on 
feasible means of preserving the peace. But even more 
embarrassing subjects await them. What have they to say 
of wage insurance, of a program of Federal public works 
in aid of the jobless, of Federal appropriations for the 
unemployed and of an advisory council for American 
business? What have they to say of the Sherman anti- 
trust laws, what of the Farm Board, what of the disor- 
ganized coal industry, what of the banking laws, what 
of inflation and deflation? What, in short, do they pre- 
scribe for a nation economically sick? 

No one expects any President or any presidential can- 
didate to save the country singlehanded. But, regardless 
of party, intelligent voters do expect the Democratic can- 
didates to forget the tired old political tricks and show 
the intellectual courage and capacity to pilot the ship 
through the gale. Evasion and ambiguity at this stage will 
be fatal to reputations, if not to political prospects. And 
they may even be fatal to political prospects, despite the 
cynicism of politicians who assume that the mass of the 
people will either misunderstand or stand for anything. 
There is already a widespread feeling that a Hoover by 
some other name would still be a Hoover and that feeling 
can grow to great proportions before election day. 


—jE Clits, 
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Backstage in Washington 


WasuincTon, D. C. 
HE WETS will 
1 ow get far in 
this Congress, or in 
any other, if they 
continue to make 
the same sort of 
blunder committed 
by Senator Hiram 
Bingham of Con- 
necticut. In forcing 
a vote at the time he did on his request 
that the forty-eight governors, through 
a referendum or some yet unknown 
method, convey to Congress the senti- 
ment on prohibition in their states, he 
possibly did more to hurt the cause 
of revision or repeal than Anti-Salooners 
have been able to do in years. His pro- 
posal, as fellow wets told him, was silly 
and meaningless in the first place, and he 
brought it up at a time when, rightly or 
wrongly, the statesmen felt they ought 
to give all their time to enactment of 
legislation for setting up the $2,000,- 
000,000 reconstruction corporation. 
The smug and stately Senator from 
the Nutmeg State turned a deaf ear to 
earnest pleas from several wets that he 
let his resolution be tabled, or laid aside 
temporarily. In the cloakrooms, and on 
the floor itself, they pointed out that even 
if his request received unanimous sup- 
port, it would be no more than a ges- 
ture. Senator J. “Ham” Lewis of 
Illinois, in an extremely effective pres- 
entation of a Senator’s attitude toward 
all referenda, whether he be a dry or 
wet, implored the Connecticut Yankee 
to quit embarrassing his colleagues. 
The outcome, 55 to 15 against the 
resolution, gave the watchful drys a 
chance to chortle, even though the ballot 
does not, by any means, reflect the wet- 
ness of the upper chamber. We happen 
to know that at least thirty favor repeal 
or revision, that a dozen more would like 
to but do not dare, and that several 
Progressives from the dry and dusty 
spaces are not unwilling to let the people 
have a new say on the whole problem. 
It is too much to expect that the cause 
of repeal should be advocated by super 
or even ordinary statesmen. Like every 
other movement, it has its weak sup- 
porters, or its unintelligent advocates. 
It is, too, for all we may say about tak- 
ing it out of politics, deeply mired there- 
in, and it always will be until the amend- 
ment or the Volstead Act is changed. 
It so happens that Mr. Bingham is up for 
reélection next November, that Con- 
necticut is a shaky state for a Republican 














and that the Senator must look to his 
political fences and speakeasies. 

The small number of men voting for 
the Bingham referendum is not the most 
damaging blow to the wet cause. The 
more advantageous place to stage the 
first onslaught on the dry laws is, ob- 
viously, the House of Representatives, 
and the calculations of almost all the 
wet leaders have had this in mind. The 
lower chamber has a minimum of 130 
members willing to vote against pro- 
hibition, and it has perhaps 100 more 
who, if they dared, would cast their 
ballot for repeal or revision. In fact the 
House leaders took cognizance of this 
sentiment when they agreed, under the 
new rule for discharge of committee by 
petition, to permit a count of noses, red 
and white. With care and deliberation, 
even though with some exhibition of 
political partisanship, the Republican and 
Democratic wet blocs have agreed on a 
definite referendum proposal, and have 
been mobilizing their forces for a sus- 
tained attack. Even though failure of 
passage is foredoomed, conservative es- 
timates have been that between 150 and 
200 members would eventually be lined 
up for the plan to let the people vote 
anew on this controversial issue. 

The immediate reaction to the Bing- 
ham episode, however, is a change of 
heart on the part of some influential 
House bosses. While no definite decision 
has been made, some of the Democratic 
leaders are less willing to permit a show- 
down than they were when the Con- 
gress convened. The result in the Sen- 
ate has inclined them to believe that it 
would be a mistake in a presidential year 
to open this particular Pandora’s box—or 
bottle. Some of the wets, even, are hesi- 
tant about giving challenge now. 

The strategists of both the major par- 
ties, as well as every conceivable candi- 
date for the presidential nomination, 
were, naturally, close observers of the 
Senate conflict, and, unless they know 
the background of the Bingham blunder, 
they may conclude that it is the part of 
political wisdom to soft-pedal the wet- 
dry issue once more. We understand 
this to be true of Mr. Hoover, although 
that is not surprising, and it also applies 
to Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
most outstanding candidate on the Dem- 
ocratic side. The President, of course, 
has been evading or sidetracking the 
problem ever since he took office, and 
Mr. Roosevelt, for all his declaration in 
favor of repeal, is hopeful that it can be 
submerged so thoroughly that it will be 
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forgotten. Both men maintain that eco- 
nomic issues will dominate the election, 
and thus the wets’ hope that the depres- 
sion may sharpen the public’s desire for 
a change may be doomed. Our great 
men, once again, it appears, are going 
to sidestep. 

The President, we hear, means to keep 
out of the prohibition controversy from 
beginning to end of the campaign. He 
will permit the convention to decide 
whether it wants a repeal or revision 
plank without interfering, although, as 
we have frequently noted, he has per- 
mitted the drys to retain control of the 
party machinery. What the President in- 
tends, therefore, is to let the wets howl 
at Chicago, and permit the drys to dic- 
tate the sort of prohibition platform, if 
any, upon which he will run. Under such 
circumstances the party whose attorney 
general tried to dicker for a small sen- 
tence on behalf of Al Capone will con- 
tent itself with a ringing eulogy of en- 
forcement and obedience of all laws. At 
the present moment, in so far as we 
get it from the platform-makers, the 
only concession the wets will get is a 
faint acknowledgment of the right of 
minorities to pray for a change in the 
laws. 


ESPITE their attempts to cajole or 
D frighten the Democrats, and their 
intimation that they might support that 
party if its nominee and platform are 
“right,” the professional prohibitionists 
will be satisfied with the Hoover policy of 
silence and sidestepping. It may not be 
generally realized, but all the Democratic 
candidates worth any consideration are 
wet or fall into the category known as 
sensible drys. —ITwo men who pose as 
drys are personally wet, and would like 
to vote as they drink. The five drys— 
Senator Hull, Gov. George White of 
Ohio, Speaker John N. Garner of 
Texas, “Alfalfa Bill” Murray of Okla- 
homa and ex-Gov. Harry F. Byrd of 
Virginia, are by no means fanatical in 
their attitude toward this question. <All 
the rest—Roosevelt, Smith, Newton D. 
Baker, James M. Cox, Owen D. Young, 
Senator Lewis, Senator Robert J. Bulk- 
ley of Ohio, Governor Ritchie—are wets 
of one degree or another, and it is, with- 
out doubt, from this list that the nominee 
will be chosen. So maybe Mr. Bingham 
knew what he was doing when he in- 
sisted on a vote that would not reveal 
the true strength of the wet cause in the 
Senate. Maybe the Senator was taking 
this means of letting the drys know that 
a Republican Senate still swears alle- 
giance to the “noble experiment.” 


A. F. C. 
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b> Super-Salesman of Patriotism << 
A Portrait of Sol Bloom, Promoter of Washington's Bicentennial 


the late seventies, where any epicure 

could get a table d’héte dinner for 
fifty cents, a small boy stood disconsolate 
among thousands of other children. 
Ulysses S. Grant, hero of Vicksburg and 
of Appomattox, and eighteenth President 
of the United States, was coming into 
Frisco on his way around the world. 
School children by the thousands lined 
the streets, each with a bouquet of 
flowers to throw at Grant as his carriage 
rolled along “in triumph. The boy’s 
parents, Polish Jews only a few years 
in America, were too poor to buy him 
the flowers which other children had. 


|: COSMOPOLITAN San Francisco, in 


He thought that he alone would be with- J 
out a floral tribute; but the youngster/ 


was resourceful and before the procession 
reached him he had a meager garland— 
*twere ungracious to ask how it was 
obtained. Dejection gave way to hap- 
piness, as he too threw his humble offer- 
ing at Grant, and as his cheers joined 
those of the crowd. 

To Sol Bloom, associate director of 
the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission, showman, theater owner, 
promoter, real estate dealer, millionaire 
and Congressman, no lucky stroke of his 
later career has brought a thrill greater 
than that which he felt, at seven years 
of age, when he heaved his bouquet at 
Grant the Conqueror. As he tells 120,- 
000,000 Americans how to celebrate the 
two-hundredth birthday of George 
Washington, it is another American 
President who is his hero today. 

The melting pot has few stories to 
match that of Sol Bloom, Tammany 
Democrat and Polish Jew, who, as the 
Commission’s working head, has tackled 
the greatest job of salesmanship in his 
half century as a promoter—that of 
super-salesman for George Washington. 
To no member of the Society of May- 
flower Descendants, to no _ Boston 
Biahmin, to no Virginian aristocrat, to 
the occupant of no history chair at Har- 
vard, Yale or Princeton, to no Son of 
the American Revolution or husband of 
a Militant Daughter, but to a man of an 
alien race, born in poverty and without 
any formal schooling, has come, by a 
strange turn of fate, the active director- 
ship of the greatest patriotic show ever 
put on, either here or abroad, in_ its 
dimensions, if not in its spirit. 

If any one challenges the superlative 
let him repair to the offices of the Com- 
mission, overlooking the White House. 


By OLIVER McKEE, JR. 


Let him watch the 125 men and women 
at work under Bloom’s direction; let 
him count the millions of publications 
distributed to every corner of the coun- 
try; let him cast his eye over the tens 
of thousands of committees, formed in 
every state, and practically every com- 
munity in the United States; 
let him look at the list of 
pageants, addresses and lectures, 
almost without number, and as 
proof even more positive let 
him watch the thousand and 
one business activities upon 
which the Commission has be- 
stowed its blessing, giving 
employment—on no less 4 
an authority than Bloom :; 
himself—to half a million 
Americans. 

To understand the man 
and his methods some 
biographical introduction is 
Born in poverty in Illinois, to parents 
who had only recently broken their Old 
World roots, he was taken to San Fran- 
cisco in his infancy. Attacked and in- 
jured by a highwayman, his father could 
hardly earn enough to feed and clothe 
his family. California had proved no El 
Dorado; the family probably had as 
much to eat in Poland. Of formal edu- 
cation the boy had none; his only school- 
ing consisted in what his mother, no 
mean Hebrew scholar in her way, could 
teach him in that small margin of the 
day not taken up by household cares. 

At eight he became a breadwinner, 
contributing to the support of the fam- 
ily. As a moneymaker fortune early 
smiled on him. The boy soon proved that 
he had his share of the financial acumen 
of his race. A search of forty-eight hours 
landed him his first job, in a brush fac- 
tory. Twelve hours each day he toiled. 
Part of the twelve hours he sand- 
papered the backs of brushes; part of the 
time he provided the footpower for one 
of the lathes that turned out the 
brushes, first with one leg and then the 
other. Standing at one end of the lathe, 
he pedalled with his right foot until the 
whole leg became numb and no longer 
responsive to his will. Then he limped to 
the other end of the lathe and pedalled 
away until that, too, became numb. It 
was a proud son who brought home to 
his mother that Saturday night his first 
week’s wages, one dollar and a quarter. 


essential. 








The boy developed his memory to an 
amazing degree. The hands in the fac- 
tory were paid on a piece-work basis. 
Young Bloom memorized the amounts 
paid for punching a given number of 
holes and for other operations. His boss 
found out one day that the lad’s memory 
worked faster, and perhaps more de- 
pendably, than the written computations 
of the bookkeeper; after three 
years, aged eleven, Bloom was 
promoted to be bookkeeper. For- 
tune’s smile was broadening, for 


his hands. 

Two years later Mike de 
Young, publisher of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, heard 
mee of the youngster and gave 
him a job in the business 
office of his. newspaper, 
Later he became treasurer 
of de Young’s Alcazar 
Theater, at the princely 
salary of $3,500 a year. The showman 
was born then and there, and a show- 
man he has been ever since. He became 
a producer of plays as well, and among 
those who took parts in his stock com- 
pany was the mother of Maude Adams, 
The daughter, too, often was brought 
on the stage as an “extra girl.” 

In his seventeenth year, while still 
holding the $3,500 a year treasurership, 
he steered his bark into new waters. He 
became a commission merchant. With 
the money he saved he bought willow 
furniture and other merchandise from 
the East, and distributed it, at a hand- 
some profit, to Frisco merchants. One 
business venture led to another; he was 
too restless to remain long in one line 
of activity. He boasts that he never 
tackled any business without making 
money out of it. At nineteen he was 
worth $50,000, a handsome sum for 
the times. At twenty-one he decided 
that it was time to see the world, and 
left California, intending to circle the 
globe. 


PROMOTION job soon shelved his 
Aleve! itinerary. Mike de Young, 
with whom he was still associated, had 
his hand in the amusement features of 
the Chicago World’s Fair. Things were 
at sixes and sevens. “Go to Chicago, 
Sol,” de Young said, “and straighten out 
those temperamental fellows.” The 
showman conquered the traveller; the 
world tour yielded to the World’s Fair. 
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His first night in Chicago Bloom called 
the concession seekers into conference. 
He sketched the plans he had in mind, 
and before the meeting broke up they 
had voted him a bonus of a thousand 
dollars for the plan that resulted in the 
construction of the famous Midway 
Plaisance. At twenty-one Bloom had 
proved himself a master showman. 

From 1891 to 1903 he pitched his 
tents in Chicago. He became a real es- 
tate operator, took a fling at the pub- 
lishing business, and kept on making 
money. Successful though he was there, 
he could not resist the lure of New York 
and what appeared the greater oppor- 
tunities of the metropolis. In 1903 he 
moved to Manhattan and staked out 
new gold diggings. He bought real es- 
state, built apartment houses, introduc- 
ing many innovations, and built and 
operated theaters. One of his theaters 
was the first ever built, it is said, without 
a peanut gallery. His temperament was 
as restless as that of Napoleon; when he 
had finished one project he would go 
after another idea, and would never rest 
satisfied until he had put it across. “Give 
me an idea,” he will tell you, “and I will 
show you how to make it a go.” 

Bloom’s home is in the Riverside 
Drive section of Manhattan; he is rather 
proud of the fact that he represents the 
wealthiest congressional district in Amer- 
ica. Politics, however, is a comparatively 
new venture with him. It came about in 
this way. His business interests, his con- 
tacts with the stage, his financial power, 
had brought him readily enough into 
touch with Tammany Hall. Its sachems 
wanted to capture this district, the nine- 
teenth New York, long a Republican 
stronghold. They asked Bloom to run 
as the Democratic candidate, and Bloom, 
who knew nothing about politics, and 
had at the time no views of his own on 
any of the political issues of the hour, 
expressed a willingness to take a gam- 
bler’s chance. So the ex-showman threw 
his hat into the ring; and after a whirl- 
wind and rather confused campaign, so 
far as the issues were concerned, he 
emerged a winner, and in four succes- 
sive elections has demonstrated in 
convincing fashion his ability to 
keep this silk stocking district in his 
hand. 

In 1924 Congress decided 
that the American 
people in 1932 ought 
to celebrate the two- 2, 


hundredth birthday of oe 
the Father of His > 
Country. A commis- ll Uy 
sion was appointed, 


made up of members 


of both houses, with eight presidential 
commissioners. The years rolled on and 
1932 drew nearer; the commission was 
there, but it had neither an office nor 
plans. Pricked finally into action, the 
commission in 1930 appointed two men 
as associate directors, and told them to 
prepare plans for a nation-wide celebra- 
tion. The associate directors were Lieut.- 
Col. Ulysses $. Grant and Sol Bloom. 
Because of other duties, Grant soon 
found it necessary to resign as associate 
director, and Bloom was left to run the 
show single-handed. He has been run- 
ning it ever since. Except the general 
mandate to hold a celebration in 1932, 
Congress had given the commission no 
detailed chart of action. Bloom, there- 
fore, has been free to carry out his own 
ideas. As he saw it, it was another prob- 
lem of showmanship and salesmanship. 


‘6 HAT WE must do,” he told the 

A conssiinion in effect, “‘is to sell 
George Washington to the country. We 
must teach the biggest lesson in history 
ever given. We must create a demand 
for our product.” 

Bloom was not a scholar but he knew 
a good deal in an amateurish way about 
George Washington and American his- 
tory. His conception of the celebration, 
in its simplest terms, was substantially 
this: “Bring George Washington to the 
people.” Other celebrations, as for ex- 
ample the commemoration of the York- 
town surrender and the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Provincetown, had been held 
in one place, and the people had come 
to that spot in a spirit of patriotic rev- 
erence. Under the Bloom plan, George 
Washington was to be taken to the 
people, to every state, community and 
household. Plunging into the job with 
all the enthusiasm of his first business 
venture, Bloom gave up his annual vaca- 
tions in Europe, stayed in Washington 
through the long recess of Congress, and 
put in 12 hours a day in a high-pressure 
campaign to organize celebrations all 
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over the country. He is at once the dyna- 
mo providing the motive power, the 
showman and the salesman. Nor is this 
all; not only does he run the circus, 
but he stands at the teacher’s desk to con- 
duct the national George Washington 
lesson. 

As a successful business man, he de- 
cided that Uncle Sam must at least 
break even after the books of the show 
have been balanced for the Government. 
He quickly saw a chance to make a 
handsome profit, through the sale of 
stamps, for Bloom knows human nature, 
in its acquisitive, as in its other aspects. 
Granted that public interest could be 
awakened in the celebration, he knew 
that stamp collectors and others would 
rush in by the thousands to buy these 
stamps. His calculations were sound. On 
the first day’s sales alone Post Office 
officials estimate that the Government 
will make a profit of a million and a 
half dollars, more than enough to cover 
the total expenditures of the commission. 
On millions of these stamps the Gov- 
ernment has had to furnish no service, 
for the collectors, after getting them 
postmarked, have put them back in their 
pockets. 

Bloom approached other problems as 
a business man. The commission does 
not manufacture any article for sale; its 
literature is distributed gratis. It does, 
however, place the seal of its approval 
on the thousand and one articles that 
private manufacturers are producing as 
souvenirs of the Washington bicenten- 
nial—shrines, pictures, busts, etc. The 
man who has built theatres, hobnobbed 
with actors, drummers, contractors and 
what not, knew the “trade” and was 
quite ready to meet the sharpest cus- 
tomer. 

“Mr. Bloom,” one would-be conces- 
sionaire would say, “we will make this 
picture and sell it three for a dollar.” 

“Don’t make me laugh,” Bloom re- 
plies, with a lightning-like cost-of-pro- 
duction computation. “We will let you 
sell them three for a quarter.” 

Realizing that he had met his master, 
one who knows all aspects of printing 
and lithographing, the applicant comes 
to terms, getting a profit at that, but not 
reaping the golden har- 
vest that he had hoped. 
More than one factory, 
it is said, has 
been saved 
from insolven- 
cy through the 
sudden de- 
mand for the 
(Continued oii 
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b> Uncle Sam—Nomad << 
The Twilight of the American Home 


a young married couple who have 

been come upon by the altogether 
conventional homing instinct. Mary is 
the keynote and working point of the 
move. John, being only a man, likes the 
idea of a home, albeit he could manage 
in a one-room apartment, or even in 
a hall bedroom, for the rest of his life. 
But Mary has had the notion ever since 
she first began playing with dolls and 
now that she has a man she craves a 
home. John hears a lot about this crav- 
ing, but John has his difficulties. 

We shall be optimistic and say that 
John earns $200 a month but, eco- 
nomically speaking, all John does is sign 
the pay-roll. The apartment comes to 
fifty dollars a month; the roadster costs 
forty-five; groceries, insurance and club 
dues take another fifty; clothing, install- 
ment payments on the radio and furni- 
ture, a weekly movie and _ incidentals 
take the remainder. 

What about the home? After six 
months of domestic repetitions John and 
Mary decide to buy a lot and then build 
on it. By scraping and turning in every 
imaginable way they believe they can 
save twenty dollars a month. They 
choose a suburban lot for $1,000 and 
begin paying it out. A year passes. Mary 
wants action and John goes to the 
banker to talk about financing a house. 
The banker agrees that ownership of a 
home is a basic American right and a 
splendid anchor for good citizenship. 

Then they begin to talk business. Has 
John a lot? Yes. How much of it is paid 
for? ‘Twelve times twenty is $240. 
Very good; in about three years the lot 
will be John’s. What sort of a house? 
The banker listens, and estimates the 
cost between $5,000 and $6,000. Good 
enough. The banker urges that John 
first finish paying for the lot; then he 
should proceed with a savings account, 
and when this amounts to $2,500 the 
bank, since it believes in John, will be 
in position to lend the balance needed 
ror building a house. 

It sounds generous enough. John 
hurries home to tell the good news. 
Then Mary begins some arithmetic. At 
twenty dollars a month it will take about 
thirteen years to pay out the lot and save 
$2,500. Luck being with them, they 
might own their home in twelve more 
years, about the time they begin having 
grandchildren. 

John, being human, is. flabbergasted, 


L: us consider the predicament of 


By 
CHARLES MORROW WILSON 








and Mary, being human and feminine, 
has a cry, so prolonged an overflow that 
John decides to straighten matters by 
trading the old roadster for a nice shiny 
new one and some installment notes. So 
ends the issue of home-building. Their 
chosen site goes the way of a vacant lot 
and their home becomes effectively lost 
in pipe dreams. This recitation of anec- 
dote is interesting only in so far as it is 
typical, and I believe it is typical. 

Now John is free to become a nomad 
whenever he desires. He is not tied to one 
spot. He can move his home at will, and 
he does. 


TUDYING over the decade’s building 
S statistics we see a consistent increase 
in apartment houses and hotels and a 
notable decrease in private home-build- 
ing, a trend which, although augmented 
no doubt by the depression, was clearly 
apparent even during the most prosper- 
ous of the twenties. Realty surveys of 
310 American cities show that invest- 
ments in home-building diminished from 
$210,000,000 in 1924 to $145,000,000 
in 1928, while investments in apartment 
houses rose from $54,000,000 in 1921 
to $178,000,000 in 1925 to $208,000,- 
000 in 1928. 

In reporting the recent total of con- 
tract awards in 37 states, Ernst & 
Ernst, accountants, give: a_ significant 
estimate of moves in home-building dur- 
ing the past three years. Since 1929 the 
floor space in residential buildings has 
slumped from 567,000,000 square feet 
to 387,000,000 and the investments 
from $2,794,000,000 to $1,555,000,- 
000. We find good evidence that the 
nation’s volume of home finance enter- 
prises has diminished fifty-three per 
cent during the past four years. Real 
estate values continue generally on the 
downgrade and what was a safe home 
loan five years ago is not necessarily 
safe now. The decade’s total of ap- 


proximately 7,000 bank failures has 
nipped thousands of planned ventures in 
home-owning domesticity. 

Passing to the high finance of home- 
building, we might notice the report of 
the Real Estate Securities Committee of 
our Investment Bankers’ Association, a 
painstaking summary which cites real es- 
tate securities as “‘one of the blackest spots 
in the financial outlook,” and pleads for 
still broader margins of security in home- 
building finance. The committee es- 
timated the current national total of 
building liabilities as $10,000,000,000, 
which it classifies as follows: 

Class 1—$2,000,000,000 in loans 
of less than 75 per cent valuation, 
in good standing and with good record. 

Class 2—$2,000,000,000 in loans 
with no evidence of trouble, but above 
75 per cent of security value and there- 
fore open to possible loss. 

Class 3—$2,500,000,000 in loans 
in excess of 75 per cent of security value 
where, foreclosure at a 10 to 25 per cent 
loss is possible. 

Class 4—$3,000,000,000 in loans 
which were originally 80 to 100 per cent 
of securities and are now 125 to 150 
per cent with probable loss of 25 to 60 
per cent after foreclosure and sale. 

Class 5—$500,000,000 in incom- 
plete, ill-conceived and misplaced build- 
ings with virtually inevitable losses of 
from 60 to 100 per cent. 

The current nomadic leanings of the 
American:public have sundry causes aside 
from the trials of home financing. Em- 
ployment figures show that our travelling 
population has increased steadily since 
the war. Between 4,000,000 and §5,- 
000,000 itinerant laborers travel about 
to attend harvestings in our concentrated 
areas of cotton, fruit, truck and grain 
crops. We have a rapidly increasing 
roster of industries with temporary labor 
needs—highway building and paving, 
utilities construction, canning, mining, 
milling, glass-making and a score of 
others. Myriad thousands of newly 
ordained roadway wanderers are ap- 
pearing in every section of the country 
— jobless laborers, teachers, traders, 
preachers and painters, out seeking for 
something to turn up, sons and daugh- 
ters of wanderlust and unfenced des- 
tinies. 

Increasing transience is hard on home 
establish:nent. Our nation continues to 
be one of horizon chasers. Homo A mer- 
canus stays at heart a frontiersman. ‘The 
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lament of tickers and the rumblings of 
high finance tend more and more to 
make him a man of many homes, a 
champion of migration and transition. 
As a people we retain a full quotient of 
youthful eagerness, which involves an 
unending urge for exploration and con- 
quest, commercial as well as geographic, 
qualities which have taken a prime part 
in making a business nation. 

Commercial firms in normal times are 
placing heavier and heavier quotients of 
their personnel upon the road; the num- 
ber of itinerant commercial ambassadors 
is increasing. ‘Temporary labor demands 
residential shifts. Business has come into 
a new era of horizon chasing and bound- 
ary breaking, a process which demands 
more salesmen and canvassers, more field 
executives, nomadic auditors, credit men, 
statisticians and advertisers who must 
take to the road all or a substantial part 
of their time in order to establish new 
realms of conquest. 


IstORY, we are told, has a way of 
H repeating itself. It is entirely feasi- 
ble to infer that nomadic peoples the 
world over have got that way from pri- 
mary economic causes. Ancient England 
changed from a nation of self-sufficing 
farmer-warriors to one of roving shep- 
herds and cattle herders when the 
Roman occupation gave rise to a demand 
for wool and beef. Persia and Egypt and 
rural Carthage turned nomad barterers 
with the rise of Mediterranean trade. In 
scores of instances securely placed resi- 
dential peoples have turned nomadic as 
an immediate aftermath of military con- 
quest, climatic change or shifting trade. 
Our own immediate domestic transition 
is motivated by a blending of elemental 
and powerful forces, first among them, 
perhaps, an increase in_ international 
commercial rivalry. 

The situation gives rise to many con- 
temporary paradoxes, among 
others the fact that our little 
businesses aspire to be big 
businesses, while big bus- 
iness is yielding to a long- 
fostered craving to divide 
itself into little businesses, 
into trade substations, chain 
stores, assembling plants, 
and local branches. Both 
processes require a notable increase in 
transience, which in natural course 
causes havoc with home owning. 

It is rather hard to decide which 
process is more powerful. The first is 
easier to describe. Let us take the hypo- 
thetical instance of Karson’s Krusty 
Bakery, as typical of the midget indus- 
tries which would expand. The senior 





Karson, we shall say, came early into 
the village of Centerville and established 
a bakery, a modest shop which he man- 
aged for years with his own labor. His 
trade grew better until finally he came 
to serve the whole of the village and 
surrounding countryside with relative 
case. 

Then complications arose in the form 
of middle-age ambition. Recognizing the 
obvious fact that Centerville has a clearly 
defined maximum for bread and cake 
consumption, the proprietor reckons that 
increased trade territory would mean in- 
creased volume and increased profit. So 
Herr Karson responds to the normal 
American urge for expansion. He buys 
new and bigger equipment. He buys and 
rigs new trucks and sales cars and sets 
forth to canvass baking business in 
neighboring towns. Trade builds for a 
time and there arises the need of new 
help, truck drivers and salesmen and col- 
lectors, itinerant and expensive labor. 
Then competition gets into play. Bakers 
in neighboring towns resent the infringe- 
ment upon their trade. They in turn are 
prone to expand equipment and send can- 
vassers and delivery trucks into Center- 
ville. Thus advertising boundaries crum- 
ble; old trade is lost and new trade is 
gained. 

Baker Karson finds that he no longer 
holds a convenient local monopoly. He 
must work harder than ever to make a 
living, and he must spend a large part 
of his time away from home. Increased 
distribution makes itinerant labor out of 
workers who would otherwise be resi- 
dent. ‘The most immediate local result 
is that the home life of Centerville is 
materially diminished. 

Or we might consider the plight of 
Thwadd & Thwadd, Inc., foundry op- 
erators, who decide to establish a dozen 
local plants to overcome in part the 

turmoil of distribution. To be- 
gin with, a good part of 
the executive force must 
set forth and wander far 
and long, choosing loca- 
tions, estimating local 
markets, dickering for 
sites and laboring over 
initial detail. Then when 
building is begun a still 
larger portion of the 
force must go forth from their estab- 
lished routine and residence. Department 
heads and labor foremen, personnel 
workers, legal minions and sales man- 
agers must take to the road and help 
along with their particular specializations. 

When finally the building is done and 
the sub-plants in operation, it is probable 
that some hundreds of the hired help of 
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Thwadd & Thwadd will be undecided 
as to where they will make their homes, 
if anywhere. Headquarter supervision 
and advice is plainly necessary. Now 
the best half of the force are being 
wafted hither and thither in Thwadd’s 
far-flung battle-line of business. Accord- 
ingly, the maintenance of a permanent 
residence comes to be a luxury out of 
keeping, even with an altogether reason- 
able pay check. 


UT WE would not paint too bleak a 
B picture of the twilight of the Amer- 
ican home. When one limits the con- 
notation of “home” to the typical resi- 
dential domesticity which held during 
our own mediary generation, he very 
probably concedes that this beginning era 
of nomadry has its advantages. For one 
thing, it is bringing an obvious trend 
toward greater social spontaneity and 
toward our long coveted boast of democ- 
racy. A quick comradeship of circum- 
stance may arise from a mutual bogging 
in a detour road. 

“Firm-sot” residence has ceased to be 
a social requisite. A travelling man or a 
journeyman tradesman is no longer 
looked upon as a dubious character simply 
because of itinerancy. 

The new commercial exodus is giv- 
ing our people a new strength and, we 
believe, a new charm. The inevitable 
fellowship of the road offers a first- 
rate remedy for isolation and timidity, 
two of the base ingredients of snobbery. 

“Home” has definitely lost its con- 
notation of an oasis for self-complacency 
and a plump bank account. The newly 
ordained commercial nomad may find 
in the term a new treasury of signifi- 
cance, a new halo of charm. Distance 
builds new enchantment, just as con- 
tinued proximity is all too prone to satiate 
with boredom. Just as newlyweds come 
to learn that much of the real delight 
of home lies in subjective anticipation, so 
it may be that our increasing millions 
of commercial nomads may acquire the 
true wanderer’s delight in anticipation of 
home, a delight unmolested by sundry 
realities of domesticity, such as leaky 
water pipes, falling plaster and second 
mortgages, and the almost unavoidable 
stodginess of long-continued residence. 

What is the future of the American 
home, or the want of home? To this 
we would make the very convenient 
answer: It depends on business. 

Domesticity, at least in the guise of 
matrimony, is being fervently and con- 
sistently challenged, not only by vast 
legions of our younger generation, but 
by staid conclaves of legislators who 
would make divorce an easy business. 
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b> Are Our Industrial Overlords Guilty? << 


HROUGH the ingenuity of man an 
increasingly marvelous productive 
machinery has been brought to an 
hitherto unknown perfection, and in the 
manner of its application it has changed 
all previous conceptions of material 
wealth. When we glance at the distri- 
bution of these immense material bless- 
ings it seems as if they had fallen into 
oddly uneven heaps; and in the process 
knocked over and laid low many of our 
most cherished social and human values. 
This, indeed, does not seem to need 
more than the most casual observation. 
On the purely material side a strange 
climax appears to have been reached. 
Our savings banks are full of gold, and 
our storehouses full of grain, while mil- 
lions out of jobs are facing hunger and 
perhaps starvation. Here is a sight that 
at last causes the simplest of us to look 
with some anxiety and curiosity at the 
processes that have brought about this 
paradoxical state. Is it mere chance that 
has been at work or can it be something 
different? 

The official income tax returns ob- 
viate guesswork regarding the striking 
disproportion of rewards in the race for 
riches. It is evident that a few are very 
fleet and very conscious of the running. 
It is equally evident that the great 
majority are not of a racing family at 
all, as regards riches, or are indifferent, 
or incapable, or do not even know that 
a race is on, for some ninety-six or ninety- 
seven per cent have not incomes large 
enough to be taxable at all, to say nothing 
of the vast numbers who have scarcely 
enough income for a hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence. Between three and four per cent 
hold all the prizes—gargantuan annual 
incomes, some three hundred of them. 

We shall not dwell quite yet upon the 
real or fancied satisfactions these victori- 
ous ones derive as a result of their swift- 
ness, as some of the by-products of the 
race are the next essential part of the 
picture we are rapidly sketching. We 
should first know something of those who 
fall by the wayside in their endeavor to 
keep up the pace that is being set for 
them, before we form any judgment as 
to who is responsible. 

We see by the vital statistics that the 
exigencies of the race have introduced 
new records of physical, mental and 
moral breakdown. For the past twenty- 
five years, or since the development 
of our really great mechanical pro- 
ductivity, we find that every year we 
have more deaths from heart and arterial 
diseases as well as more deaths from can- 
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cerous growths; that every year for 
every thousand persons there are more 
crimes, more suicides, more divorces and 
more ‘murders. What is far more omi- 
nous than all the rest is the steady up- 
ward march of our insane. 

Some spokesmen have been telling us 
that these things are merely a lack of 
proper adjust- 
ment to modern 
industrial and 
business methods. 
One would not 
like to say that 
this is not so, but 
the adjustment 
appears to be 
leading a good 
many of us rapid- 
ly in the opposite 
direction from 
health and happi- 
ness, which are 
human considera- 
tions, too. How- 
ever we wish to 
look at this mat- 
ter, and aside 
from the inde- 
scribable suffering 
entailed in our re- 
cent industrial 
progress, the bills 
for all of it are footed 
entirely by those of the negligible incomes 
—the ninety-six or ninety-seven per cent 
—very largely in their rent and tax bills. 
Now that so many are out of employ- 
ment entirely, an altogether new factor 
makes us all the more anxious to find the 
true answer to our question, and to avoid 
an unjust decision. 


almost 


HERE can be little question that one 
"Bal the most important items of our 
general taxation has been waste—waste 
for profit. Here is a large subject that we 
can do very little more than touch upon 
in a short paper. It was, however, 
primarily the waste—the huge wanton 
waste—that made the costs of our living 
so high; and it is in this waste that the 
enormous profits of the few largely lie. 
Note the waste in the unsubstantial char- 
acter of the products of speeded-up mass 
production which find their way so read- 
ily to the scrapheap and have to be so 
soon replaced by new purchases. Ob- 
serve the great piles of rusting and dis- 
integrating automobiles, the prematurely 
senescent furniture and every description 








of household “goods” to learn the story 
of the rapid industrial turnover found 
necessary to please our industrial over- 
lords. This is the kind of waste that not 
only saps the vital energy of man in his 
efforts of replacement, but saps the in- 
finitely more precious store of Mother 
Earth’s resources. One is tempted to add 
that this is the kind of waste that robs 
the storehouse of human character of 
some of its most 
precious —_ posses- 
sions, 

In a mad rush 
after specie 
wealth it would 
seem as if not 
only irreparable 
violence had been 
done to health 
and happiness but 
that the coinage 
of thought had 
been actually 
tampered with. 
Take, for ex- 
ample, the term 
“economy” or 
“economic.” This 
old and valuable 
word has been 
falsified; it no 
longer connotes 
its original mean- 
ing, which was 
careful expenditure or saving. Today the 
“economic necessity” implies a speed- 
ing up at all costs of the industrial ma- 
chinery. It means waste, not conserva- 
tion, not thrift in the older sense. ‘The 
“economic necessity” simply means an 
unrestrained eagerness for personal 
profits. 

Again, enlarged business has affixed to 
itself the title of “public service,” but it 
is a service out of which the public gets 
only what it pays for, with profits added. 
For industrialism thus to pose as a benev- 
olent society puts the final delicate touch 
to the phraseology of propaganda. In- 
deed, with such contortions of meaning 
as have been applied to terms like “pros- 
perity,” “economic necessity” and “pub- 
lic service” there is hardly any wonder 
that the younger generation so often do 
not understand right from wrong, or 
that our police are so frequently found 
in partnership with outlaws. One could 
scarcely expect that it would be other- 
wise. 

Fortunately the inner meaning of 
these recent methods of salesmanship is 
beginning to be understood. 
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Yesterday Capital and Labor were 
considered as partners in business, with, 
naturally, those of the middle class of 
moderate means, but reliable methods, 
as their chief customers. The partner- 
ship, however, seems to have been a 
rather shady one, and just now at least 
neither in the clubs nor when passing by 
the breadlines does one hear much talk 
of this former association. 


W HILE looking over the evidence in 


the case, the subject of the “in- 
stallment plan” presents itself for consid- 
eration. Has this device the best of influ- 
ence upon the laboring classes who are 
enticed into indebtedness for all sorts of 
perishable household things, for automo- 
biles, radios and stuffed sofas, while their 
real needs and matters of solid welfare 
and advancement are thereby discour- 
aged? This, of course, is more or less 
an academic question, but the results 
of putting humble souls under this 
hazardous obligation of future pay- 
ments have not worked to their ad- 
vantage when in need of medical at- 
tention or when laid off the job. The 
scheme can hardly be looked upon as 
one of the foundation stones of a 
genuine prosperity, any more than one 
of the mainstays in character forma- 
tion. 

‘Thus is the popular mind poised in 
mid-air with this question on the lips 
—are our industrial overlords guilty? 

In a brief article one can of course 
only touch the peaks. It is, however, 
sufficient to indicate the multiplicity 
of evidence. Where does this re- 
sponsibility rest for the increase of pre- 
ventable sickness, crime and insanity; for 
the millions out of employment, for the 
punctured investments of the people and 
for the universal decline of confidence? 
Are our industrial overlords guilty? 
When we merely review the promon- 
tories it looks very much as if they were. 

From time out of mind there seems 
to have been an inherent something in 
human nature which is forever inclining 
us to throw the blame on someone, or 
something else. We are all prone to tackle 
problems of reform with ourselves neatly 
excluded from fault; we have a tendency 
to criticize others without carefully ana- 
lyzing the reasons which may underlie 
their deflections. Today everyone is 
throwing up his hands in protest and 
blaming someone else for his hardships 
and difficulty in raising himself above 
a fancied mediocre level, as though one’s 
worth were measured entirely by one’s 
wherewithal. At present there are many 
who are brimming over with indigna- 
tion—or is it envy—at the few individ- 





uals who have accumulated those extra- 
ordinary dollar-fortunes that return them 
annual incomes of a million or more. It 
seems hard for us not to speculate and 
gossip about the methods these money- 
rich have employed in gathering in so 
much more than any one individual 
could possibly need or spend. 

Large fortunes are, of course, built 
up in a great variety of ways. Some 
drop already built out of the sky of in- 
heritance. Others, as we all know, are 
slow accumulations that are quite inci- 
dental in the course of some essential or 
high-minded enterprise. The socially 
minded and fine people who have built 
up these fortunes are very little influ- 
enced in their daily lives by these posses- 
sions that have but a secondary value to 
their real purpose in life. One finds very 


often in these enterprises, 
never overlarge, that 
the interests of those who 

are employed are quite as important as 
the profits. The employes are not hired 
by the hour or by the day, or by the 
week; they come in on a permanent 
basis, and the surplus of fat years serves 
to carry those employed through the lean 
years. Those who keep faith with those 
who work with them in this manner and, 
as everyone can see, are working to ac- 
complish something quite other than just 
money-making are scarcely the ones 
whom we are discussing here. 

When, however, we turn from these 
at present rather exceptional individuals, 
we bump almost directly into the other 
kind: Those whose primary aim is money 
alone. The very things they deal in often 
smell of their purpose. Unhappily we do 
not have to go far afield these days to 
ind examples of this group, and, un- 
like the poets, they are made, not born. 

Admittedly it is the kind of power 
that money gives that constitutes the 
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strongest urge toward its acquisition, but 
we must appreciate that it is after all 
only a secondary power, like dynamite, 
if you choose, that lies outside the in- 
dividual; that it is not at all his own 
intrinsic force or ability that he calls into 
the occasion. It is never the spiritual force 
of the great personality. 

This circumstance of money, beyond 
what we need, or may want to spend, 
is a very important one to carry in mind 
because, when this is more broadly ap- 
preciated, the merit that now goes with 
large accumulations of it will naturally 
take on a somewhat different coloring. 
When men can again rejoice in the 
power that lies within them, they will no 
longer praise or envy those who hurry 
after the less valorous means of external 
assistance. It is the gradual appreciation 
of these things that gives some en- 
couragement to the future course of 
our social life, and the greatest guar- 
antee of freedom from such social ills 
as are our present portion. 

After this short excursion into the 
psychology of wealth, let us ask 
again—are our industrial overlords 
guilty’ —and another very pertinent 
question at once piles itself up upon 
the former query. How can we pin 
the guilt of our obvious social dis- 
order on those who are patently want- 
ing in a social sense? The idea im- 
mediately begins to look rather foolish. 
Can we hold those responsible who are 
really not responsible? Even the courts 
are learning to ask such questions. And 
a new and altogether higher form 
of justice is growing out of this dis- 
crimination. Many who were former- 
ly looked upon as criminals are now 
recognized as victims of some definite 
deficiency or youthful aberration and 
dealt with according to a more modern 
and far more human conception of 
justice. 

When we know how it is with the 
members of this small class of acquisitors 
who forever claim that money must al- 
ways be the great incentive to great 
deeds, it seems very much like folly to 
blame them for our own misfortunes and 
designate them as the guilty. It is even 
worse folly to blame them for what are 
clearly our own shortcomings. If 
through a lack of vigilance society has 
fallen under the dominion of a small 
profit-seeking group, as it most certainly 
seems to have done, the correction of 
the difficulty is hardly to be looked for 
from those who have assumed this con- 
trol. 

In the days of Sulla and Caesar slav- 
ery provided the easy means of dominat- 
ing society that machinery provides in 
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these days. There have been two great 
profit-gathering periods in the history of 
civilization—ancient Rome and modern 
America. If America is not to slip over 
the same brink and fall to pieces at the 
bottom as did the older culture she must 
needs bestir herself and shake off the 
lethargic conception of a modern 
“orandeur” into which she has been 
subtly drugged by means of mechanical 
playthings and the promises of more and 
more self-indulgence. 

Unctuous as the idea of an ever in- 


, creasing whirl of pleasure may be, it is 


not to be forgotten that the fiddler is 
always waiting by the door for his fee. 
At present the itemized bill shows an in- 
creasing number of crimes, cancers, and 
other chronic ills; unemployment, 
divorces, insanity, salaries for one of ten- 
million-dollar-a-year salesmen, and the 
arrears on natural resources. 

At present the account is being 
handed, as usual, to the middle class for 
settlement, labor being on its back and 
capital being on its guard. The out- 
standing indebtedness will, of course, 
have to be met. The question, however, 
very naturally comes up—do we wish to 
continue doing business under the pres- 
ent arrangements or would it not be 
better to cut down on the purchase of 
some of the luxury items such as insanity 
and salesmanship? 

This question is squarely up to the 
middle-class members of society to de- 
cide. They are the customers of big 
business and his erstwhile side partner, 
labor, who own and operate the ma- 
chinery that turns out the “make-life- 
easier” production. Perhaps the middle 
class is not quite sure of its ability to make 
any changes for the better. Then let it 
become aware of its assets! To begin 
with, it predominates in numbers; and 
this is never a bad thing if the heart is 
sincerely set on some good purpose. At 
present there is a popular and growing 
sense of dissatisfaction with the somewhat 
nebulous factors that are squeezing the 
public into smaller and smaller quarters 
and charging it more and more for the 
undesirable privilege. This dissatisfaction 
with such an obvious evil is a most ex- 
cellent asset, and it is steadily gaining 
ground without the least as- 
sistance. It is ripening into a 
force which will soon need only 
direction. , 

The middle class embodies 
the professions and all those of 
intellectual pursuits. Their dis- 
gruntlement in no way lessens 
their value as an asset. It is like- 
wise in this segment of society 
that there is a growing recog- 


nition and appraisal of such items as the 
mounting costs to society of criminals, 
insane people, cast-off employes, moral 
derelicts and all the rest that goes with 
a system built solely on self-advancement. 

It is a very significant thing when 
business leaders pursue so openly and so 
eagerly a policy that obviously determines 
the moral and physical disintegration of 
a society; it clears up at once any doubts 
as to the diagnosis in their case as well 
as indicating their lack of capacity in true 
leadership. 

The general appreciation of this, when 
it comes, will, of course, be a decisive 
asset. And all signs point to the fact that 
the public is becoming increasingly 
sensible of its misguidance. 


NE NEED not doubt the presence of 
O such assets in the middle class as 
capable and courageous leaders whose in- 
telligence can be depended upon. The 
way is rapidly being made ready for 
their emergence. Courage and faith in 
itself is the one thing most needed in the 
middle class at the present moment. 

To go into the details of just how the 
objectionable features of this lopsided age 
are to be eliminated is beyond the scope 
of this paper. This much can be said, 
however, if there is to be any reclamation 
of human values in this country it will 
have to be a middle-class job—it will 
have to be the job of neither those who 
are perverted by the profit lust at one end 
of the scale or those who are willing to 
be bound up by wages, and then easily 
cast into the discard, at the other end. 

The immediate objective of such a 
concerted action would be to win a rea- 
sonable level of living costs. Probably 
never in the history of civilization could 
housing, clothes and food, the three es- 
sentials, be assembled at so little effort 
and expense as at the present time by the 
intelligent and temperate use of ma- 
chinery. By cutting out all waste every- 
where and foolish spending everywhere 
a very good living for everyone could 
be enjoyed by the aid of substantial 
mechanical devices with less expense of 
energy and therefore less expense of 
money than ever before. If this is not 
so we had better throw our machinery 
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away at once, as man’s worst invention. 

Once this essential standard of a low 
living cost is established the matter of 
mechanical playthings can easily be ad- 
justed and indulged in according to in- 
dividual taste and income; everyone 
should not have to be paying for these 
things whether they use them or not. 
The great need now is to put the neces- 
sities of living on a sane and reasonable 
basis for the great bulk of the popula- 
tion, the ninety-five per cent that is now 
feeling the pinch of its own. short- 
sightedness, and in which percentage you 
and I may be included. 

What is needed is quality in place of 
quantity. Let us have one durable ob- 
ject instead of seventeen perishable 
ones. Let the competition be to provide 
that which will last rather than that 
which falls to pieces. Genuine goods 
would attend to most of the salesmanship 
found necessary just now to move the 
present kind of product. Instead of a 
bogus prosperity let us have a steady 
progress and some worthy objectives in 
life—there are plenty of them—and in 
addition a little opportunity to savor life 
as it rapidly enough slips by. 

This is the task of intelligence, and 
it awaits the will of those who apparent- 
ly have the intelligence, the middle class. 
Such a movement represents nothing 
very complex or difficult when compared 
with the present ridiculous turmoil aris- 
ing from an entire population harnessed 
up to help industry at her command spin 
her wheels at top speed, to give three 
hundred individuals an income of a mil- 
lion dollars or more a year, and filling 
our insane asylums in the process. Let 
us no longer be enticed into slavery by 
bits of red cloth and colored beads. 

After all, there is nothing very new 
in pursuing a sensible and joyous plan of 
living. European people for many cen- 
turies, and until quite recently, always 
established the home and its appurte- 
nances, as well as the pleasures of life, 
on the basis of durability. Once such a 
home and its furnishings were assembled, 
that particular matter of expense was 
written off for generations. The acquisi- 
tion of necessary food and clothing oc- 
cupied but comparatively little time; 
leisure there was in plenty to follow 
cultural bents and the real adven- 
tures of life. The only fly in that 
ointment, however, was almost al- 
ways some rapacious monarch or 
other with a bevy of followers who 
had to be supported in wasteful 
idleness; and taxes to that end were 
fixed accordingly. Today, we do 


not have to support a government 
(Continued on Page 158) 
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Super-Salesman of Patriotism 


(Continued from Page 140) 


manufacture of souvenirs of George 
Washington. The commission gives its 
approval to the design, and fixes the 
price; beyond that, the producer is free 
to proceed as he pleases. 

Bloom’s ideas have come thick and 
fast. “I have a standing reward of $500 
for any one to give me an idea about 
George Washington which we are not al- 
ready using in some form or other,” he 
boasts. Into his office file an unending 
procession of heads of departments, 
minor employes, concession hunters, job- 
seekers and those who have knocked at 
the door merely to see what it is all about. 
He is proud of the open door, he eschews 
the inner sanctum, inaccessible to the 
outsider, favored by so many _high- 
powered executives, 

A glance at him as he works will in- 
dicate as well as anything else the scope 
of the celebration. One minute he will 
dictate a letter suggesting that Charles- 
town, West Virginia, put on a special 
celebration because that city was found- 
ed by Charles, a brother of George 
Washington. He rings up his friend, 
George M. Cohan, on the long distance 
*phone, and gets him to promise a spe- 
cial bicentennial song, now published, 
“Father of the Land We Love.” He 
sketches in a brief half hour the plan of 
the ceremonies to start the celebration 
on February 21—a radio address by 
President Hoover, a gigantic chorus in 
the capital singing “America,” a broad- 
cast by the Marine Band (which he re- 
minds us was a fife and drum corps in 
Washington’s day), the broadcast to go 
by radio to Americans the world over. 
He signs a contract for the manufacture 
of replicas of the Nollekens bust of Wash- 
ington, and then arranges for radio 
speeches on Washington in every large 
city. Surveying next the national field, 
he picks out a list of men and women 
as headline speakers for the key cele- 
brations. He arranges with the Society of 
Landscape Architects for an authorita- 
tive booklet on Colonial gardens, and 
then outlines to the next visitor his plan 
to place a picture of George Washington 
in every schoolroom in the country, 
“and I mean every room,” he empha- 
sizes. And so on. 

A celebration in every community in 
the United States is the big objective. 
Every state now has its own commission, 
working independently, but along the 
general lines laid down by the national 
commission. Associates of Bloom will tell 
you that before the observances end on 





Thanksgiving Day at least ninety per 
cent of the inhabitants of the United 
States will have participated in or seen 
a bicentennial celebration of one kind or 
another—either in schoolroom, church, 
club, lodge or patriotic society. 

Early in the day Bloom conceived the 
idea of using the Postoffice Department 
to assist him in carrying the celebration 
to every American community. By re- 
quest of the commission, Walter F. 
Brown, Postmaster-General, asked every 
postmaster in the United States for com- 
plete information on his respective com- 
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Through a Glass Darkly 
From the Trend of the Week in the Outlook 
of February 6, 1952 


“As soon as the public knew of my 
projected skyscraper theatre building, 
which I hoped would be an ornament 
to my home town,” said Joseph D. 
Moneypacker, Jr., of Centreburg, Iowa, 
on the eve of his departure for a two- 
year cruise in the Orient, “I was attacked 
first by the Centreburg Architectural 
Society because I had engaged an archi- 
tect from Birdville, Iowa; second, by 
the Iowa Chamber of Commerce because 
I planned to use Indiana limestone in 
the building; and third, by the Patriotic 
Sons of the Stars and Stripes because 
I intended to engage a European mural 
painter to decorate the lobby of the 
theatre. I have decided to abandon the 
entire project.” 


PP<< 


munity: The names of its schools and 
their teachers, churches and pastors, pa- 
triotic, civic, commercial and other or- 
ganizations, together with a list of 
“leading citizens.” 


Loom has used the data thus obtained 
B to form local committees in practical- 
ly every community in the country. With 
the data furnished by Uncle Sam’s post- 
masters, Bloom has prepared a card 
catalogue, which has now become one 
of the Commission’s most valued assets. 
If there is a postoffice in it, Bloom can 
tell in two minutes more about that par- 
ticular town than the census bureau or 
the local congressman. No wonder that 
a Republican congressman whispered to 
the writer, a bit apprehensively: “I won- 
der whether the Democrats or the Re- 
publicans will get Sol Bloom’s card cata- 
logue after the celebration is over!” 

By way of statistical diversion we find 
that the commission is in actual con- 
tact with 990,000 organized groups of 
people, with a total membership of 155,- 
000,000, or 25,000,000 more than the 


population of the United States. The 
excess, of course, is due to duplicate mem- 
bership. ‘These organizations include 
232,000 churches, 190,000 fraternal, 
patriotic and civic organizations, 365,- 
000 schools, 91,000 rural organizations, 
46,000 Boy and Girl Scout posts, and 
some 65,000 miscellaneous organiza- 
tions. Bloom has contacted the leading 
citizens in every village and town, re- 
cruiting most of his local commissions 
through his card catalogue. He tells each 
local committee how it can best celebrate 


the Bicentennial. If desired, he lays be-. 


fore them a complete form of celebra- 
tion; if, again, the local commission 
wants a special pageant, Bloom’s pageant 
expert will write it for them. 
Showman and promoter for half a 
century, Bloom knew the value of pub- 
licity long before he carried Tammany’s 
colors into Congress. When he became 
active head of the commission, one of 
his first acts was to select a trained staff 
of publicity experts, most of them former 
newspaper men. He laid upon them but 
one injunction: “We want everything 
put out by the Commission on Wash- 
ington to be historially accurate. So be 
careful.” The publicity men have turned 
out thousands of special articles, human 
interest stories, and features by the whole- 
sale, for distribution to every paper in 
the country. Historical facts are all 
authenticated by the commission’s his- 
torian, Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, 
formerly of Harvard, and his assistants. 
Bloom has run up against some op- 
position as he has developed his gigantic 
plan to sell George Washington to the 
country, and to create a popular interest 
in the Bicentennial. Because he is a Tam- 
many Democrat and a Jew, some of 
the orthodox brethren, who feel perhaps 
that Bloom is out of his place as the 
super-salesman for Washington, have 
evidenced a disposition to challenge and 
berate him for his methods. On the floor 
of the House he was recently bitterly 
attacked for “commercializing” the cele- 
bration, his critics taking particular ex- 
ception to the sale of Washington sou- 
venirs by private concerns with the ap- 
proval of the commission. Bloom was a 
bit hurt, but he stood his ground. In fact, 
he emerged a victor in the tilt with at 
least one congressional colleague. When 
James M. Beck, authority on the Con- 
stitution, taunted him with commercial- 
izing the celebration, Bloom quickly re- 
plied that what he was doing in Penn- 
sylvania was in response to the demand 
of the people of Beck’s own state. As 
proof, he cited the fact that the Keystone 


state had 2,306 local committees, that 
(Continued on Page 157) 
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b> The Impresario Triumphant << 


wo very contradictory and seem- 

ingly irreconcilable facts seem to 

confront the person whose curi- 
osity leads him to inquire into the reac- 
tions which the United States has to the 
arts. He first makes the discovery that 
an overwhelming majority of Americans 
have an esthetic blind spot or are with- 
out capacity for the enjoyment of truly 
artistic things beyond the most banal and 
obvious. A silly sunset, an E] Greco in 
the Metropolitan Museum or a Debussy 
tone poem all come under the general 
heading of one maddeningly common 
adjective, pretty. 

Possibly this dullness is an inheritance 
from a generation which considered any- 
thing having to do with music, the dance 
or the artist’s studio as devices of the 
devil. Certainly the idea that men who 
were interested in anything of an artistic 
or zsthetic nature were looked upon 
with suspicion has been current for 
years; the idea leading to the conclusion 
that music, painting, etc., were parlor 
accomplishments : for young ladies. A 
great many young men who may have 
had a flair for some fine art have been 
sidetracked by so-called hundred per 
cent American fathers, who laughed the 
idea to scorn as an effeminate occupa- 
tion unfit for any man, particularly a 
son. 

Undoubtedly an unknown number of 
men have missed some of the finest con- 
tacts possible to make in this life by this 
vicious doctrine. In this manner only can 
I account for the feebleness of our 
creative artists, generally speaking. Our 
best minds and our best blood have been 
directed into other channels. Where are 
our composers, for instance, who can 
compare with our engineers and so on 
down the line of professions and occu- 
pations? 

Contrasted sharply with this almost 
universal state of mind is the worship of 
spectacular artists, the presence in Amer- 
1ca of more first-class symphony orches- 
tras than in all of Europe, the colossal 
fees which successful and popular musi- 
clans receive in these United States and 
the amounts paid for paintings by old 
European masters, to name a few of our 
enthusiasms. No situation could be more 
bizarre and none is so puzzling to both 
the enlightened American and European 
mind. 

Barnum was one of the first men to 
evaluate the American gullibility. He 
counted upon it with as much certainty 
as a captain of a sailing vessel counts 
upon the winds, and during his career 
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he was seldom disappointed. 

Upon such crude, inefficient, wasteful 
and ignorant principles as were laid 
down by Barnum has been built the 
whole and entire structure of the present 
day gigantic business of promoting and 
selling art to the free and independent 
American citizen. Polished to a point 
where they would not be recognized by 
Barnum himself, adroit, soft and insidi- 
ous, these methods are nevertheless just 
as certain in their results as they were in 
Barnum’s time—and more profitable. 

Take, as an almost perfect example, 
the success of the dealers in master- 
pieces. By a clever system of politely 
insulting clients, of aloofness, of pre- 
cociousness, of ultra-exclusiveness, and 
of taking advantage of the inferiority 
complexes of the no longer rare avis, the 
American millionaire, he has sold by the 
dozen paintings of the Gainsborough, 
Romney, Lawrence, Raeburn and other 
English schools, paintings whose real 
wsthetic qualities are open to question, for 
sums which in other times would pro- 
vide a shrewd collector with a complete 
and handsome group of old masters. The 
result is that some of the greatest mas- 
terpieces of European painting of other 
centuries now permanently reside in 
public and private American collections. 
Furthermore, the dealer has made the 
average rich collector masterpiece-con- 
scious and a slave to the authentication 
artists. No American wants anything in 
his collection but masterpieces. A fine 
painting of a certain school, in good con- 
dition, has little interest for the check- 
book collector for the reason that a sig- 
nature is missing, or that its pedigree is 
somewhat vague. 

It is very doubtful if one collector in 
one hundred will back his own judg- 
ment about any work of art. This has 





led to one of the most vicious practices 
which has grown up, with other weeds, 
in the American art buying scene. I re- 
fer to the activities of the expert who, 
for a price, will provide impressive and 
learned authentications to accompany 
paintings of all kinds and of all schools. 
Some of our most respected authorities, 
directors of museums and _ institutions 
have come under suspicion and there is 
the widest variance in the positive views 
of these infallible professors. Many of 
them are undoubtedly working hand in 
hand with dealers and taking a split of 
the ample profits. The success of the 
method, generally speaking, has been 
complete. There have been some start- 
ling sums paid for pictures in the last 
few years by American purchasers. 


ND how has the modern school 

fared? Except to a few perspica- 
cious persons, modern art means French 
art. There is a great deal of justification 
for this attitude, as we have produced but 
a handful of painters in this country who 
compare more than favorably with a 
number of the lesser Frenchmen as 
creative artists, but who are on no such 
financial footing in their own country 
as are the imported men. 

Again are we confronted with the 
astute impresario of art, that shrewd 
fellow who knows us as do few indi- 
viduals. Dealers in modern art are, as 
a rule, more sympathetic and more in- 
telligent than their brothers, the dealers 
in old masters. Time has settled the 
position of the painters of other genera- 
tions. The dealer is handling a known 
quantity. But the dealer in the works 
of contemporary men is taking a chance 
and he is adventurous. Let us see how 
this system works. 

Back in 1913 America, or at least 
New York, got its first good look, at the 
famous Armory show, at the modern 
paintings it had been hearing vaguely 
about. There could be no straddling of 
the fence. Either these things were an 
affront to the intelligence or they were 
epoch-making masterpieces, and both 
sides had ardent champions. The mo- 
mentum was never allowed to die. 
Dealers in the works of Picasso, Matisse, 
Cezanne, Renoir and the entire group 
have prospered and now these painters 
are accepted as masters of the most vital 
period of art development in a hundred 
years. But only a few dealers had access 
to the Cezannes and the Matisses. 


Therefore, others were forced into the 
(Continued on Page 158) 










b&> Wanted—Ice and Snow 


HAT, NO IcE! The question 

thundered ominously by the lord 

of ye manor when friend wife 
has forgotten to fill the refrigerator cube 
tray on the very night the brother Elks 
chance to drop in is being echoed, as I 
write these lines, from Lake Placid, 
N. Y., where America is playing host 
in the third winter Olympiad. 

The warmest winter the Atlantic sea- 
board has known since the weather de- 
partment started keeping records brought 
a late January thaw in the Adirondacks 
—an unprecedented phenomenon. To 
find anything approximating this un- 
timely mildness one must go back to 
1735—“the snowless winter” men- 
tioned in several Colonial diaries. 

The elimination trials for the places on 
the American ski, skating and bobsled 
teams had to be called off because Lake 
Placid’s normal quota of ice and hard 
crusted snow had turned to slush. Our 
representatives in these events were 
chosen on past performances. Foreign 
competitors were handicapped in their 
practice workouts. The frost-hardened 
Scandinavians marvelled at patches of 
greenish grass along the ski-trail and 
bob run. 

Spring played a snide trick on the 
citizens of Lake Placid and the Olympic 
Committee when she climbed so brazen- 
ly into old man Winter’s lap. The local 
residents and visiting patrons of that 
charming little town, which snuggles in 
the shadow of White Face, have con- 
tributed heavily to the Olympic war 
chest. The bob run cost around $300,- 
000. The total investment including cov- 
ered ice arena, hockey rink, ski jump 
and various race courses approximates a 
million dollars. 

Those who put up the money were 
sure that the publicity accruing from the 
Jack Frost Olympiad would help boost 
Lake Placid as an American St. Moritz. 
Unhappily, the reporters have thus far 
only featured “the big thaw.” 

Lake Placid’s plight reminds me of 
the embarrassing predicament in which 


-e— 


Bear Mountain (near West Point on 
Hudson) found itself some years ago 
when only one ingredient needed to 
make a winter carnival complete was 
lacking—it had neglected to snow! 
Yankee enterprise quickly supplied this 
deficiency. A train of freight cars— 
loaded to the gunwales with nice, clean 
snow—arrived from Quebec in the nick 
of time. That emergency measure 
wouldn’t work this winter, with lower 
Canada boasting a Palm Beach climate. 


SS Bob Run 


UNQUESTIONABLY the two most thrill- 
ing events on the winter Olympic pro- 
gram—from the standpoint of com- 
petitor and = spectator—are the  bob- 
sleigh races and the ski-jumping con- 
test. America, incongruously enough, has 
a fine chance to win the Olympic bob- 
sled titles. I say “incongruously”’ because 
the sport was virtually unknown in the 
United States until last winter when the 
Mt. Van Hoevenberg slide was opened. 
It is the only bobsled course on the North 
American continent. 

Nevertheless American citizens win- 
tering in Switzerland organized a bob- 
sled team four years ago and won the 
Olympic championship at St. Moritz 
from the pick of the Swiss and German 
pilots. This surprising victory stirred 
American interest in the most ecstatic of 
all speed sensations and, now that Lake 
Placid has a championship bobsled run, 
thrill hunters need not make the long 
journey to Switzerland. 

The tricky nature of the terrifying 
Mt. Van Hoevenberg run, with _ its 
twenty-six dipping turns banked pre- 
cipitously and contoured. scientifically, 
was described some months ago for 
Our Look readers by Oscar Geier of the 
Swiss team. The average down grade is 
ten per cent—a dizzy drop for a course 
measuring a mile and a half. Twenty 
thousand gallons of water are poured on 
the slide each morning to insure an ice- 
packed track six feet wide on the straight- 
aways and twenty feet broad on the 
curves. 
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b> The Spotlight on Sports << 


The winner will average close to fifty 
miles an hour and hit seventy at the 
finish line after negotiating the breath- 
taking S-turn known as “Zigzag.” 
Four-place bobsleds weigh 485 pounds, 
without the crew, measure eleven and a 
half feet, and cost about $500. Quite an 
expensive, not to say dangerous, toy for 
father to play with! 

Austria, Germany, Canada, Italy, 
England, Switzerland, France, Ru- 
mania and the United States will be rep- 
resented in the bobsled races. Each nation 
is allowed two entries. The contest will 
be run off in heats, the best average time 
of a crew for all heats deciding the 
winner. And here’s a tip for thrifty com- 
petitors. The loss of a glove, headguard 
or other equipment during the course of 
a run may entail a fine of from five to 
fifty dollars at the discretion of the 
judges! “Braking” on a curve is an un- 
pardonable offense, subject to heavy 
penalty. It mars the surface of the track. 


beSki Jump 


WHILE our Lake Saranac team, piloted 
by Harry Homberger, is one of the bob- 
sled favorites, America has no chance in 
the ski jumps. We are tyros at that gull- 
swooping art. Your Scandanavian, reared 
on skis, is naturally proficient at racing 
and leaping with these bizarre-looking 
contraptions strapped to his feet. He pro- 
nounces it “sheeing”—the Norse tongue 
balking at the harsh letter K. At present 
the Norwegians hold most of the ski 
records, They are favored to win the 
Olympic jumps, with keen competition 
from the Swedes, Finns and Canadians. 
The Ruud brothers of Norway have 
cleared over 250 feet. They won’t equal 
this mark at Lake Placid for the good 
reason that the Olympic jumping hill is 
designed for leaps not exceeding 200 feet 
in length. There is really no such thing 
as a world’s record ski jump because so 
much depends on the character of the 
hill. Any top-notch jumper, foreexample, 
might cover 230 feet on the long, ex- 
ceedingly steep hill at Revelstoke, British 
Columbia, which offers extraordinary 
facilities for distance getting. A common 
yardstick for ski jumpers is lacking. 
Length, in itself, is not sufficient to 
win an Olympic title. Form is an even 
more important factor in the eyes of the 
judges. The ski equivalent of a three- 
point landing in aviation will earn more 
points for the chap who leaps a paltry 
150 feet than would a soaring jump of 
230 feet for the competitor who mis- 
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judges his landing and does a ground loop 
to the consternation of the onlookers and 
the detriment of his own anatomy. 

Perfect form in ski jumping includes 
a well-timed, clean take-off, a graceful 
glide through space, and a balanced land- 
ing capped by a neatly turned stop. Car- 
riage, posture and rhythm count on the 
tally sheet. The novice will find skis 
incompatible with anything approximat- 
ing grace. 

In his initial rush down the snow- 
covered, wooden trestle the ski jumper 
hits up 40 miles an hour. In mid-air, as 
he volplanes down gravity’s invisible 
chute, he touches 100 miles an hour! He 
lands at an 80-mile clip—a speed faster 
than that at which an airplane makes 
contact with the ground. 

Here’s one for Ripley’s book—the 
steeper the hill the safer the jump! 
Figure it out for yourself. If a ski jumper 
landed on level ground the shock would 
be comparable to falling out of a ten- 
story window. The sharper the decline 
the less jolt received by the jumper as 
his skis strike a glancing blow. He coasts 
smoothly, thus nullifying the jar of im- 
pact. 

The average ski jumping hill has a 
grade of 35 degrees (contrast this with 
the maximum pitch of 15 degrees on a 
bobsled run), a rate of fall calculated to 
give a fly the vertigo. On the first 300 
feet of drop—called the “starting slope” 
—the jumper works up momentum for 
the actual leap into that ghastly void be- 
yond. A snow-shrouded platform, ten 
feet above the incline, is the jumping- 
off place. Below lie 400 more feet of 
precipitous slope. The jumper has the 
sensation of leaping into an abyss. It is 
not a sport for the fainthearted! 

From the start of the Lake Placid ski 
jump course (not the take-off) to the 
flat terrain where the stop (not the land- 
ing) is made the total distance covered 
measures one thousand feet. This in- 
volves a vertical drop of 290 feet! 

A jumper’s skis are actually in the 
air for barely two seconds, yet the optical 
illusion is such that spectators are con- 
vinced they’ve watched a soaring flight 
lasting a full minute. It seems that long 
to the jumper as he watches the snow 
come up to meet him. 

Georce TREvor. 
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b> Notable Music << 
Concerts of the Week 


HE National Orchestral As- 

sociation, at its regular 

Tuesday afternoon concert 
at Carnegie Hall, showed 
a gratifying continuation 
of that steady improve- 
ment in ensemble and 
tone quality which has 
characterized this youth- 
ful organization since Mr. 
Leon Barzin assumed its 
baton. Mendelssohn’s familiar Fingal’s 
Cave overture was played with smooth- 
ness and finish. Miss Dusolina Giannini 
then sang, with the orchestra, Schubert’s 
monumental song, Die Allmacht, and a 
recitative and aria from Tschaikowsky’s 
Jeanne d’Arc. Vhese were sung some- 
what unevenly. Miss Giannini has a fine 
upper register, but the lower part of her 
voice, though of excellent quality, lacks 
volume. 

The program ended with Allan 
Langley’s Second Symphony in D minor. 
It is a fine and a praiseworthy thing for 
this association, following Mr. Hadley’s 
example, to give a hearing to contem- 
porary American composers. In this case 
the work was well worthy of perform- 
ance. Like most of us humans, it had its 
good points and also some less good. Mr. 
Langley, although his music seems some- 
what lacking in personal flavor, has a 
fertile thematic invention—a rare qual- 
ity today; and, still more unusual, he is 
not ashamed to write melodically and to 
develop his themes organically. His coun- 
terpoint is sound and effortless; he thor- 
oughly understands the orchestra. In 
other words, he has mastered the first 
technique of the composer. The second, 
the technique of elimination and con- 
densation, he has not yet achieved. Few, 
indeed, have done so. And yet it should 
seem so clear that the more concentrated 
the musical work, the more solid, unified 
and direct will be its effect upon the 
hearer’s perceptions. It is because they 
never learned this truth that neither 
Bruckner nor Mahler ever attained the 
general appreciation which they justly 
merited by many pages of magnificent 
music—strangled, unhappily, by the trite 
and prolix passages that intervene. 

Mr. Langley’s first 4//egro is a fine, 
musicianly piece of work, if, perhaps, a 
bit episodic; the Scherzo, better still, hav- 
ing genuine humor and charm. The 
slow movement, however, in spite of 
some excellent material, is far too long, 






upsetting the balance of 
the work as a whole. The 
finale, of lighter calibre, is 
good. If more pieces of this 
character were placed on 
our concert programs we 
should have a far better 
chance of evolving, in 
America, some = music 
really worth while. We 
shall look forward to 
more of Mr. Langley’s work. 

The capacity audience which jammed 
Carnegie Hall at Thursday night’s Phil- 
harmonic heard an unforgettable per- 
formance of the Brahms B flat piano 
concerto by Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 
While his musical attainments, as well as 
those of Mr. Bruno Walter, may, of 
course, be taken for granted, it must be 
said that they both outdid themselves on 
this occasion; the result being a rendi- 
tion difficult to surpass in its sheer beauty 
and distinction. This Brahms work is not 
so much a concerto as a full-blown sym- 
phony, in which the piano part is less a 
solo than a vital part of the instrumental 
texture. It will, then, be readily seen that 
the ideal interpreter is a musician of Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch’s tvpe—a master of en- 
semble playing, to whom the music it- 
self is the first and only consideration. 
Mr. Walter conducted the concerto with 
a loving regard and a vitality which left 
none of its beauties unrevealed. His read- 
ings of the Egmont overture and of 
Strauss Don Juan were full-blooded, 
dramatic and admirably balanced. 

He did all that could be done with 
Prokofieff’s orchestral suite from the 
pantomime-ballet, The Prodigal Son. 
This music could scarcely be called a 
disappointment to those who are familiar 
with his recent work and who have 
learned what to expect. Possibly it would 
have been more interesting with the 
stage setting so rhapsodically described 
by the Parisian writer cited in Mr. Gil- 
man’s program notes; but without this 
support the music seemed peculiarly cold 
and brittle. Mr. Prokofieff is apparently 
a sort of conductors’ pet; his works are 
always sure of one performance every- 
where; after which their demise is usual- 
ly speedy, painless and unlamented. The 
pity of it is that they take up so much 
valuable time, which could be far better 
devoted to less sterile music. 


MarsHALL KERNOCHAN. 
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FTER dreary 
A months of 
whining | a- 


dies in modernistic 
settings and colorless 
reproductions of vap- 
id stage plays, the 
cinema has _ finally 
pulled itself together 
and delivered a film 
with substance, depth 
and genuine emotional excitement. It 
is The Man I Killed, which the skil- 
ful Herr Ernst Lubitsch has directed 
for Paramount from the play by Mau- 
rice Rostand. Its excitement derives 
from the tortures endured by a young 
Frenchman (Phillips Holmes) who 
cannot forget the German whom he 
personally bayonetted in the war. A 
year after the Armistice he is still as- 
sailed by memories of his “murder.” 
First he asks forgiveness of the Church, 
but the priest, embarrassed, tells him he 
is guilty of no sin as he had only done 
his duty. He then goes to the little town 
in Germany where his victim’s father 
(Lionel Barrymore), mother and 
fiancée (Nancy Carroll) are still living. 
(He had found the address on a letter 
in the man’s pocket. ) 

Drawn irresistibly to this family, he 
yet cannot bring himself to go through 
with the “confession” he had planned 
and when they greet him as an old friend 
of their son’s of before the war he again 
smothers his terrible secret and invents 
stories of the parties he and the boy had 
enjoyed years before. Finally the family 
becomes deeply attached to him and he 
falls in love with the man’s fiancée, in 
whom he confides. The Man I Killed 
is really Lubitsch’s film. Phillips Holmes 
is not satisfactorily mature as_ the 
Frenchman and only Lionel Barrymore 
gives a really distinguished performance, 
but Lubitsch has done a really superb 
piece of work. His story allows none of 
the wild chases which we usually asso- 
ciate with excitement on the screen, yet 
it keeps you in a sort of fevered suspense 
from start to finish. Lubitsch’s direction 
is deft, often tinged with satire and bit- 
terness, and always engrossing. He 
manipulates his film, its lights, its 
shades and its rare snatches of talk with 
a skill which is at once exciting and re- 
assuring. There have been times in the 
past year when it had seemed that really 
fine direction had become a lost art. 
Lubitsch’s other films include Passion, 
The Marriage Circle, The Patriot, The 
Smiling Lieutenant, etc. While The 
Man I Killed might have been grue- 
some and depressing, it is neither. It is 
beautiful and moving. 


Movies 





b> ‘‘Secrets of the Orient’’ 
Although it was made by UFA in 


Germany in the days of silence, Secrets of 
the Orient should give you an amusing 
evening. It is based on Scheherezade’s 
g6oth night of story-telling, one of the 
most unusual jobs of hack writing on 
record. It seems there was a poor cob- 
bler in Cairo who got himself mistaken 
for a visiting prince and was almost mar- 
ried to the Sultan’s daughter. The cob- 
bler is well played and the vast mob 
scenes and grotesque costumes of the Sul- 
tan’s court make quite a sight. A little 
old-fashioned in some details, Secrets of 
the Orient is still a charming and superior 
film. I don’t know why it was so long 
in reaching this country. 


b>“ Tomorrow and Tomorrow” 


Philip Barry’s literate dialogue and 
the fine performances of Ruth Chatter- 
ton and Paul Lukas do much to make 
this seem a great deal better than it real- 
ly is. They even take it out of the class 
of “suffering womanhood” movies in 
which it rightly belongs. Tomorrow and 
Tomorrow is the story of a woman, 
childless and unhappy, who is married 
to an affectionate but unromantic mid- 
Western business man. When a famous 
Viennese psychologist (Paul Lukas) 
stops at the house for a few days while 
lecturing at a nearby university, Eve, 
in the words of the confession maga- 
zines, learns about love. In due course 
of time the scientist returns to Vienna 


re my 
Worth Seeing 


ARROWSMITH: An honest and engrossing film 
of Sinclair Lewis’ novel about a young 
scientist. 

Tue Cuamp: Wallace Beery and Jackie Cooper 
give two swell performances. 

Het Divers: Grand air pictures of the U. S. 
fleet---also Wallace Beery and Clark Gable. 


Mata Hart: Your Greta Garbo and mine as the 
famous world war spy. 


Panama FL Lo: Ingenious and lively melodrama 
with Helen Twelvetrees. 


Shearer and Robert 
Coward's 


Private Lives: Norma 
Montgomery playing with Noel 
amusing dialogue. 


Union Depot: Exciting doings in a big railway 
station. 


Outlook and Independent 


and Eve has a baby, 
her husband never 
doubting that it is his 
own. Some years 
later, through a series 
of the most improba- 
ble events, the scien- 
tist returns to save the 
boy’s life, but Eve re- 
fuses his offer to run 
away with him, say- 
ing it would ruin her husband’s life 
and his faith in himself. Mr. Barry 
seems to have seen Strange Interlude. 


b> New German Films 


Robert Wiene, who upset all our ideas 
of motion picture making about eleven 
years ago with his Cabinet of Dr. Cali- 
gari, has now produced a sort of Ger- 
manic Jekyll and Hyde film with Fritz 
Kortner as a district attorney who turns 
into a sullen underworld thief by night. 
It is called Der Andere (The Man 
Within). 

Nie Wieder Liebe is an imaginative 
farce about an “American millionaire,” 
who takes up a $5,000,000 bet that he 
can keep away from women for five 
years. 


b> >News Notes 


Variety reports that 2,000 small town 
movie houses are now having special 
weekly shows for children, which is en- 
couraging. If the little dears could only 
be trained to stay away from the regular 
theatres, perhaps the rest of us would get 
a little more adult entertainment. 

Pola Negri’s new film, 4 Woman 
Commands, has two endings. When it 
is shown in Europe she dies before a fir- 
ing squad. In the U. S. A. she rides into 
the sunset with her gentleman friend. 

An allegorical short is at large in 
which Mr. Prosperity, accompanied by 
Miss Good ‘Times and Miss Sunshine, 
break right into Mr. Depression’s office 
and tells the old meanie just where to get 
off. This inspiring scene ends with Miss 
Sunshine’s girl friends doing a dance 
around a lad with a startling resem- 
blance to Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, 
who, himself, is doing a lugubrious sort 
of tap dance. I don’t know what hap- 
pened to the Statue of Liberty. Perhaps 
somebody sold her short. 

And finally, Jackie Cooper, whose 
press agents said he was nine years old 
last year, but who is only eight this sea- 
son, is to receive $7,500 per week for 
four weeks for making personal appear- 
ances in movie houses. Poor little fellow! 


C. P. 
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thought of the 

wagon-trail _ pio- 
neers of the Oregon 
Trail as simple, 
school-book — charac- 
ters and the Indians 
as noble Red Men 
with never a thought 
for anything but 
hunting and fighting, 
Distant Drums will necessitate a certain 
amount of mental readjustment. True, 
the familiar figures are there, as are the 
traditional difficulties which beset our 
pioneers. They are menaced by Indians, 
cholera breaks out, rations run low, a 
wagon is destroyed at a river crossing 
and finally, with winter closing in, they 
lose the trail. Against this background 
and in such a company of simple, 
straightforward adventurers, Dan Toth- 
eroh (himself a descendant of Califor- 
nia pioneers) has set down a strange, 
strange woman—the strangest woman 
you ever saw, played by Pauline Lord. 
Her grandmother had been burned for 
a witch back in New England, while 
she herself is a vague, fumbling, mystical 
creature more concerned with the 
drums of a distant band of Indians than 
with anything in the wagon train. She 
rejects the advances of her elderly hus- 
band—who is leader of the party—and 
gives the young man who would be her 
lover only the most unsubstantial en- 
couragement. One night she creeps out- 
side the circle of chained wagons to 
watch the Indians at their dancing, to 
return filled with a sort of fascinated 
terror, Always she is mumbling to her- 
self, explaining herself, excusing herself 
for not being just like everybody else 
and poking about in the corners of her 
mind to see how she feels about things. 
The most obvious explanation is that 
she is crazy. In a modern background 
she would be either a misunderstood wife 
or merely a subject for psychoanalytical 
by-play. 

But as Mr. Totheroh has written the 
part, and as Guthrie McClintic has di- 
rected it, and as Pauline Lord plays it, 
she is far removed from any such dee 
nite commonplaces. Between her and 
the Indians, whose drums have such a 
strange effect on her, there is a mysteri- 
ous connection, the more mysterious 
since no Indian ever appears in the semi- 
circle of canvas-covered wagons against 
which the play takes place. As the piece 
ends she is being sent out to the Indian 
chief in return for guidance which will 
take the wagon-train through to the 
Oregon country. The chief had de- 
manded her—and I had the feeling that 
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very probably they would get along 
famously together, particularly if he 
didn’t understand English and didn’t 
have to listen to her introspective ramb- 
lings. 

All this and more Pauline Lord con- 
veys with considerable skill and subtlety. 
Both she and Mr. McClintic (who is 
also the producer of Distant Drums) 
have tackled a most difficult sort of story 
. ... and done handsomely by it. I 
must confess that I often found it diffi- 
cult to go playing at mysticism in Idaho 
of 1848 and that I wondered if Mr. 
Totheroh was not gilding our simple 
pioneers with an alien mysticism, but in 
any event I found Distant Drums an 
unusual and provocative play. 


pp Whistling in the Dark” 


A mystery play, particularly one with 
a lot of tough-talking gangsters may not 
sound like the funniest or freshest show 
in town, but Whistling in the Dark is 
that very thing. This is due partly to the 
diminutive Ernest Truex and partly to 
a delightfully ridiculous plot. Seeing a 
for-rent sign on a lonely house not far 
from New York one afternoon, a best- 
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Recommended Shows 


CouNSELLOR-AT-LAw: Photographic but dramatic 
presentation of the career of an East Side 
Jewish boy. 

Cynara: English play about infidelity with Philip 
Merivale and Henry Stephenson. 

Georce WuitTe’s Scanpats: ‘Life is just a bowl 
of cherries” and other inane but catchy songs. 

Hay Fever: Revival of some early Noel Coward 
banter. 

Mourninc Becomes E vectra: Three related 
melodramas with Nazimova fortunately in two 
of them. 

Or Tuee I Since: Uproarious political burlesque 
with Gershwin tunes. 

REUNION IN VIENNA: 
mirers of the Lunts. 

SPRINGTIME FOR Henry: A nice light farce with 
Leslie Banks and Nigel Bruce. 

Tue BarreETTs OF WIMPOLE STREET: Katharine 
Cornell’s smash nearing the end of its run. 
Don’t miss it. 

Tue Brip—E THE SuN Suines On: It would 
be better without Henry Hull, but Dorothy 
Gish and others make it worth while anyway. 

Tue Cat AND THE FippLe: Jerome Kern score 
and nice settings. 

Tue Devit Passes: A really all star cast in a 
witty English comedy. 

Tue Goop Farry: The best of the Hungarian 
pieces and it has Helen Hayes, too. 

THe LaucH Parapve: Ed Wynn’s_ beguiling 
idiocies. 

Tue Lert Bank: Leaving soon, but worth a 
visit by those who are interested in Americans 
in Paris. 


For the numerous ad- 
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selling crime story 
writer and his fiancée 
drive up. The place is 
a bootleggers’ hang- 
out and when the 
novelist be gins to 
boast about his books 
and, above all, about 
his “perfect” crime 
plots, the gangsters 
get an idea. It has 
become necessary, they tell him, to put 
a certain party on the spot, but he is so 
high up in politics that no ordinary gun- 
play will answer. If he is so good at de- 
vising “perfect” murders, let him work 
out the details for a real one. They give 
him twenty-four hours and add that if 
he refuses he and his girl friend will 
make a sea trip in a small boat, never, 
never to return. 

The scheme they finally offer their 
captors is to put poison in tooth paste in 
such a fashion that no trace remains. 

You may say you have seen all 
this before, but the fact remains that 
Whistling in the Dark is a lot of fun. 
Oddly enough it was written by Edward 
Childs Carpenter, a New York play- 
wright, and Laurence Gross, a Mil- 
waukee furniture buyer, heretofore un- 
known to Broadway. 


be A Little Racketeer” 


Except for Queenie Smith and a few 
good dance numbers, this new musical 
comedy is but another proof that the old- 
style song and dance entertainment is 
finished, washed up and done for. In 
fact, there is but one other show in town 
(Everybody’s Welcome) which can be 
called a musical comedy by the old defi- 
nition. (The Vanities and the Scandals, 
which are purely epidermis displays, do 
not count; nor does Ed Wynn’s show, 
nor do operettas. ) 

The change seems to have come after 
the First Little Show about three years 
ago. At that time it was discovered that 
a few more ounces of brains and a few 
less tons of scenery and chorus girls made 
a better evening all round. 4 Little 
Racketeer (adapted from a German 
musical show) follows the old blue- 
prints, alternating solos, dance special- 
ties, choruses and romantic moments 
with regularity. Only in this case things 
are hampered by dull music, a total lack 
of comedy and atrocious costumes. 
However, if you like dancing, Barbara 
Newberry and Carl Randall fling them- 
selves and each other about with as much 
gusto as though they were in the best 
show in town. 

CREIGHTON PEET. 
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The Week’s Reading 


The biographer who 
attributes imaginary 
thoughts to his characters, writes Mr. 
Postgate, should not be complimented 
for his “skilled psychological reconstruc- 
tion”; he should be “described as a liar.” 
Mr. Postgate’s life of Robert Emmet, 
then, is based on careful research. But 
it is also well written. It is a tragic story, 
this attempt to rescue Ireland from her 
woes, which ended when Emmet was 
only twenty-five years old. He was exe- 
cuted for treason. 

Man’s inhumanity to man has rarely 
been better illustrated than in the case 
of Ireland’s attempts to seek freedom. 
“Let there be no inscription on my 
tomb,” said Robert Emmet just before 
the end. “When my country takes her 
place among the nations of the earth, 
then shall my character be vindicated, 
then may my epitaph be written.” 


Dear Robert Emmet 
By R. W. Postgate 


Jean Jacques Rousseau A study of Zola, 
By Matthew Josephson written two or three 


years ago, gave the first indication that 
Matthew Josephson could absorb vaet 
masses of material and produce an ex- 
cellent life. It is pleasant to record that 
the second biography from his pen, 
which also affords a critical examination 
of the philosophy of Rousseau, shows 

marked growth. The story is more com- 
pact than in the life of Zola; the material 
is better digested. It is particularly grati- 
fying that Mr. Josephson has weighed 
carefully the truth of Rousseau’s own 
Confessions, that he has rejected portions 
in the light of other evidence. 

Rousseau would not have been too 
happy in this, the machine age. He would 
not have approved mass production, mass 
thinking, mass optimism and mass hys- 
teria. If anything, mass hysteria would 
have been the least of the evils to him. 
Perhaps, with all due respect to the 
Cheney report, this is one book which 
will sell in direct proportion to the 
severity of the current depression. The 
American of the Big Bull Market would 
dismiss him ‘‘as one of those nuts” as, 





indeed, Rousseau was. But his influence 
on such thinkers as Emerson and Tolstoy 
was profound. He really, if indirectly, 
was one of the founders of our own 
Democratic party. How surprised John 
J. Raskob would be! 

Henry F. PRINGLE. 


Symphonic Broadcasts “This book, by Mr. 
slain Olin Downes, — the 
music reviewer of the New York Times, 
is a transcription of his radio talks accom- 
panying the broadcasts of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society’s Sun- 
day afternoon concerts. 

Edited and markedly improved, these 
make up a book which fills a very useful 
niche. Succinct and well realized de- 
scriptions of mostly familiar musical 
works are written in lucid and readable 
English, entirely free from pedantries or 
verbal affectations and containing no 
statements designed to shock the reader 
into an awed sense of the writer’s pro- 
found erudition. They are, rather, meant 
to stimulate popular interest in the com- 
posers and the subject matter of the 
works with which they deal, using an 
idiom well adapted to the receptive 
powers of the many who, while musical- 
ly inclined, have but slight acquaintance 
with the literature of music. To such 
we cordially advise the reading of Mr. 
Downes’ book, which they will find both 
interesting and informative. 

MarsHALL KERNOCHAN. 


The cocktail shaker has 
done a good deal for the 
post-war novelist. A climax that could 
only have been reached after three hun- 
dred pages in the nineties can now be 
arrived at in fifty by getting the charac- 
ters well ginned up. Not that we wish to 
imply that the post-war novelist takes lib- 
erties with the truth. Things undoubted- 
ly happen that way. But there’s certainly 
more excitement to be gotten out of 
Corinth now that the privilege of drink- 
ing oneself under the table is no longer 
confined to the men. More appeared on 
the surface at the party Sister Craycraft 
gave for Eppy Spurlock—poor, homely 


Weep No More 
By Ward Greene 


: Outlook and Independent 


Eppy, whose New York fiancé existed ,) 


only in her imagination—than would 
have appeared if the ladies had drunk 
tea. Nor would Sister’s husband—rotter 
though he was—and the girl from New 
York as carelessly have precipitated the 
final tragedy had they been entirely 
sober. Mr. Greene draws his characters 
vigorously and without too much detail; 
his prose is energetic, and his dialogue 
vivid. And his story makes you feel the 
bewilderment of these people who have 
somehow lost touch with their environ- 
ment. 


Against a historical back- 
ground little used by nov- 
elists since Lever, Miss Oman’s hero, 
one of Wellington’s secret agents, is 
captured by the French, escapes, makes 
his way to Paris and thence to Nantes, 
whence after some unpleasant adven- 
tures he is taken by a fishing smack out 
to a British man of war. Napoleon ana 
Josephine, Marmont, Wellington, Cas- 
telreagh and dozens of minor characters 
take their parts in the story, drawn in 
with a firm hand behind which is sound 
scholarship. Miss Oman’s panorama has 
a wide sweep; it takes in Spain, France 
and England; there is a mass of detail 
which, however, never hampers or ob- 
scures the action. Major Grant does not 
perhaps quite come up to Crouchback, 
nevertheless it is one of the best historical 
novels we have ever read. 


Major Grant 
By Carola Oman 


The Old Woman Talks We suppose the au 
By F. 0. Mann thor deserves some 


credit for never letting the old woman 
get out of character in all the 382 pages 
of the talk, in which, on her deathbed, 
she reviews her life and tells the stories 
of her six children. But frankly we 
found her pretty dull. Nor could we fine 
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What to Read 


FICTION 


Major Grant, by Carola Oman: 
cal novel of the Peninsular Wars. 
Nixey’s Harlequin, by A. E. Coppard: Knopf. 
Another volume of this author’s unusual short 
stories. 

The Weather Tree, by Maristan Chapman: Viking. 
Another story of the Tennessee mountains by the 


Holt. Fine histort- 


_ author of The Happy Mountains, 


The Almond Tree, by Grace Zaring Stone: Bobbs, 
Merrill. The story of three sisters. 

The Best American Mystery Stories of the Year: 
Day. Fine selection of short thrillers that have never 
before appeared in book form. 


NON-FICTION 


Return to Yesterday, by Ford Madox Ford: Live: 
right. Well written reminiscences of James, Conrad 
and other literary and political figures of before 
the war. 

Essays in Persuasion, by John Maynard Keynes: 
Harcourt. Wise, witty and easily understandable 
papers on various phases of the economic situation. 
Theodore Roosevelt, A Biography, by Henry F. 
Pringle: Harcourt, Brace. The first full and im- 
partial biography of T. R. 

Conneiiies by Martin Johnson: Brewer. Adventures 
among African pigmies and apes, with fine photo- 
graphs. 

McAroni Medleys, by T. A. Daly: Harcourt. Clever 
and graceful light verse, some in dialect. 
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any trace of the Dickensian and De 
Morganish humor which some reviewers 
discovered in Mr. Mann’s previous book 
(which we have not read). Rather dull, 
quarrelsome, lower middle-class Lon- 
doners, these people, very literal and 
matter of fact. Mr. Mann may have 
humor, and if so it is too bad that he 
didn’t give the old woman a little of it. 


It is not an original 
idea to tell the story of 
what would happen to a person if he had 
made different decisions at some cross- 
roads in his life. ‘Theodora Benson 
makes use of this theme in her story of 
Claudia Heseltine, twenty-two and 
beautiful, and what would have befallen 
her had she accepted each one of three 
important invitations for the same week- 
end. 

The usual device in stories of this 
kind, notably in O. Henry’s Roads of 
Destiny, is to show that the same fate 
awaits a man no matter which choice 
he makes. With Claudia, however, 
though the same men played more or 
less important parts in her life, no matter 
which way she went, their relations to 
her were different and her life varied 
slightly in each case. Inasmuch as Miss 
Benson has avoided the fatalistic out- 
come, she would have made more in- 
teresting reading by having the three 
crossways less alike. 


Which Way? 
By Theodora Benson 


Zeppelins Over England Personal experi- 
By Capt. Treusch von Buttlar ences of a com- 


Brandenfels mander of one of 
the Zeppelins that took part in the raids 
on England during the war. Of the 78 
airships that Germany had in cominis- 
sion during the war, 26 were lost at 
the hands of the enemy, 14 through bad 
weather conditions and 12 through fire 
and explosions. Twenty-eight of these 
were destroyed with their crews. Von 
Buttlar writes simply of his experiences, 
describes storms and raids and fights and 
the routine of life aboard a raider inter- 
estingly, and gives a picture of one 
branch of warfare which is quite differ- 
ent from others about which we have 
read so much. 


A book which defines 
the position of the 
doctor with respect to the law, and which 
every doctor should read. In the preface 
the president-elect of the New York 
State Medical Society says: “The tre- 
mendous opportunities open to a dis- 
gruntled patient to bring an action 
against a physician are practically un- 
limited and indicate the vital necessity 
for the physician to be acquainted with 
the present status of the law of malprac- 
tice.” The work is divided into 7 parts: 


Courts and Doctors 
By Lloyd Paul Stryker 
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THE 2 INGRAM BARBERS ° 
¢ the grand old Greek who lived in 


a tub ever tried Ingram’s he'd have 
founded the Getta Betta Shave Society 
and acknowledged that here was the 
one best shaving cream! 

For Ingram’s is honey to the cheek 
and death to the whiskers. It’s 


cool! Cool!! COOL!!! 


—as the snows of Olympus! 

Ingram’s is packaged in the handy- 
squeezing tube and the economical old 
blue jar. Both are crammed to the 
cap with the coolest shaving soap 
that ever soothed a cheek and softened 
a whisker! 

For Ingram’s Shaving Cream has a 
formula that’s secret, different and ut- 
terly exclusive. It’s based on three special 
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TERRY TUBE OR JERRY JAR 


ingredients, three elements that give 
the soothing effect of a shaving cream, 
a lotion, and a skin tonic in one! You 
put an end to those nasty little razor 
nicks that often make shaving a pain- 
ful chore. 

‘Hoist the cool blue-and-white colors 
of Ingram’s on your bathroom shelf 
today. Buy the jar or buy the tube—it 
doesn’t matter which, Or, if you want 
to be convinced before you buy, try 
ten cool Ingram shaves FREE! Clip the 
coupon for the shaves that 
cheer! They’re absolutely 
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There’s action in 
GREAT NORTHERN 


VACATIONS! 


Great Northern's your highroad to a sporting 
vacation—climbing sky lines in Glacier Park, 
coasting down Mt. Rainier, riding the range in 
old Montana, sailing the waters of Puget Sound, 
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swimming on California's beaches, fishing, get- 
ting tanned! Summer fares are lowest in history 
from Eastern cities, Write Great Northern Vaca- 
tions, Department F-2-1, St. Paul, Minnesota. 














UILDER 


to Glacier Park, the Northwest and California 








Definition of the Practice of Medicine, 
Relationship of Doctor and Patient, Ac- 
tion for Malpractice, Defenses to Ac- 
tions for Malpractice, Expert Testimony, 
The Doctor on the Witness Stand, The 
Doctor and the Criminal Law. 


Rosamond jilted 
Jervis on the eve of 
the wedding, thus doing him out of his 
inheritance, which was conditional on 
his marrying before a certain date. 
Otherwise the money went to Rosa- 
mond. But Nan volunteered to accom- 
pany him to the altar and although she 
was but a lowly steno, Jervis grabbed 
her. But did Rosamond give up? Not 
she! With the help of a boy friend she 
arranged several accidents for Jervis, 
who, noble jackass that he was, refused 
in the face of the plainest proof and the 
warnings of Nan and his amusing friend, 
F. F., to believe ill of Rosamond. Of 
course they get him good in the end and 
there’s some very thrilling suspense be- 
fore the rescue. A good yarn, if you can 
overlook our hero’s mental processes. 


Nothing Venture 
By Patricia Wentworth 


The Second Omnibus of Crime Another excel- 
Edited by Dorothy L. Sayers lent selection of 


more than 50 short stories, divided into 
two sections: Detection and Mystery, 
and Mystery and Horror. Miss Sayers is 
not as much at home in the second sec- 
tion which, though it takes up nearly 
two-thirds of the book, contains rather 
too many of the old stand-bys—Bulwer’s 
The Haunted and the Haunters, for in- 
stance, and stories by Poe, W. W. 
Jacobs, Blackwood and Barry Pain. Not 
that these stories aren’t good—perhaps 
even the best—of their kind. But in an 
anthology of this kind we look for more 
recent stories, newer talent, with which 
we are as yet unfamiliar. Miss Sayers’ 
detective story selections, on the other 
hand, are nearly all good and nearly all 
new to us. 
Watter R. Brooks. 


ao) 
Books Reviewed—This Week 


Dear Robert Emmet, by R. W. Postgate: Van- 
guard, $3.50. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, by Matthew Josephson: 


Harcourt, $5.00. 

Symphonic Broadcasts, by Olin Downes: Dial Press, 
$2.50. 

Weep No More, by Ward Greene: Smith, $2.50. 
Major Grant, by Carola Oman: Holt, $2.50. 

The Old Woman Talks, by F. O. Mann: Harcourt, 
$2.00. 


Which Way?, by 


$2.50. 


Theodora Benson: Doubleday, 


Zeppelins Over England, by Capt. von Buttlar 


Brandenfels: Harcourt, $2.50. 


Courts and Doctors, by L. P. Stryker: Macmillan, 
$2.00. 

Nothing Venture, by Patricia Wentworth: Lippin- 
cott, $2.00. 

The Second Omnibus of Crime, Ed. by Dorothy 
Sayers: Coward, $2.50. 





From the Life 
bp The Bed 


E HAD been a peaceful and re- 
H spectable farmer all his life, liv- 

ing with the earth, caring about 
his crops. Then when he was well past 
middle age his wife died; and he became 
a bootlegger. 

He may have turned to it the way a 
man turns into a barroom when he has 
no home to turn to. Or it may be that 
life together was an adventure to the 
two of them and there he was, when she 
left him, still adventurous. 

Some might say it was strange for a 
man of his nature and experience to go 
about breaking the law that way in order 
to make money. But his neighbors didn’t 
say it. They were New Englanders and 
close-mouthed, like himself; and they 
seemed to accept his bootlegging as part 
of his character just as the farming had 
been part of his character, or his happi- 
ness with his wife. Besides he had had 
considerable trafficking with laws that 
meant something; laws that rose inexo- 
rably out of the earth, confronting him; 
laws that blew from the four corners of 
the world, threatening him, or that 
reached down from the heavens after 
him; laws that struggled with him in his 
own bone and heartbeat. He had respect 
for these laws. He had learned them and 
abided by them. But what went on in 
Washington had little to do with him. 

The only ones to be troubled by the 
old bootlegger’s profession were his fam- 
ily. His daughters must have been un- 
easy about him more than once, morn- 
ings when he came home looking all 
worn out; but it came natural to them 
not to talk. He had always been power- 
ful, now he was rich. Occasionally they 
wondered silently, what about the 
money? And looked at each other 
startled. They knew he brought it home, 
they knew he was saving it. But they 
would as soon ask him about it as ques- 
tion the ways of God. They were good 
daughters and they took out their curi- 
osity in being good housewives. The; 
did not look for money, they looked for 
dust. Each spring and fall they turned 
the house out, rolling up the rugs, taking 
down the pictures, scouring the drawers 
of the furniture. The bootlegger was 
never interested. When it was possible 
he stayed away from home at these 
times. ; 

The daughters were well along in 
life on that day when the milkman told 
the antique lady that the old bootlegger 
up the road was dead. . 

“You'd ought to go up that way, 
said the milkman. “They’re selling out. 
And they got a lot of junk up there. If 
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I’s you,” he concluded, “I’d take a look 
at it.” 

“Yes?” said the antique lady thought- 
fully. She was young—but not too 
young—and there was something com- 
prehending about her that invited con- 
fidences. 

At the bootlegger’s house the two 
daughters met her timidly. “We did all 
we could,” they confided presently. “We 
brought him downstairs where it was 
warm. Yes—a sort of stroke—but noth- 
ing made him any better. The money, 
it was on his mind—terrible. But he 
couldn’t tell us. He just kept saying 
‘money’ and ‘upstairs.’ Like that. ‘Up- 
stairs—money.’ But we couldn’t find it. 
We said it was all right. But he just 
looked at us—and died. So now we’re 
selling out.” 

The antique lady nodded, looking at 
the furniture. Yes, here was a chest— 
and over here a rare table. “Look care- 
fully,’ she warned them. “Don’t let 
anything leave the house without look- 
ing.” But they were good housekeepers. 

Upstairs she stopped quite suddenly at 
something. “Our mother’s bed,” they 
told her. 

“But what’s that?” she asked. 

“Only a cane,” they assured her apolo- 
getically, handing it over. “He always 
kept it there as if he wanted it beside 
him.” 

It was not a good cane, being made 
of leather thongs and nothing to lean on. 
But the head was solid brass. A black« 
jack. 

“And he slept here,” said the antique 
lady. 

“He never would sleep anywheres but 
here,” they told her earnestly. “He 
never would.” 

“And where’s the mattress?” 
the antique lady. 

They were good housekeepers and 
spoke with modest pride. “We moved 
that when we took him downstairs so’s 
he’d be more comfortable.” 

“And did he know it? Did he know, 
When he kept saying ‘upstairs’, that his 
own mattress was under him?” 

“He never knew,” they told her 
mournfully, “He never even noticed 
but What his own mattress was—still— 
upstairs—" The voices trailed, they lifted 
their eyes slowly in a sort of horror. 

But—where is it now?” 
antique lady. 

They were good housekeepers—and 
with sickness one can’t be too sure—and 
of course he had died on it—The 
thoughts ran visi ly across their stricken 
faces before thes could answer the an- 
tique lady. 

“We buined the mattress,” they 
whispered, 


asked 





insisted the 


Ippy HALL. 
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First Class $195 up 


Detroit 
Toronto 


Cleveland 
Montreal 


Chicago 
Seattle 


Boston 
San Francisco 


Days to EUROPE 


Exclamations of those suddenly discovering the ideal each day of Seven at 
Sea—exclamations over the meticulous personal service, the superlative cuisine, 
the complete gymnasium, the swimming pool, wide decks with only a single row 
of chairs, —the GRILL where the ‘’Line’’ plays host whatever voyagers may 
order—the extra steadiness given by Frahm Anti-Roll tanks, and with it all, 
the LOW RATES on the “Famous Four’’— 
S.S. HAMBURG, DEUTSCHLAND, NEW YORK, ALBERT BALLIN— 
a sailing every Thursday 12:01 A. M. from New York West 46th Street Pier 
to Cherbourg (Meeting the boat’s own Special Dock Train, noon in Paris) 
Southampton, Hamburg. 


Consult Your Travel Agent—he knows of many others 
who have made this same discovery, and enjoyed 
their “find” year after year as you also will. 
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Tourist Class $110 up 








HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


39 BROADWAY 


Philadelphia 


* NEW YORK 


Pittsburgh 


Regina 


Los Angeles 
Vancouver 


St. Louis 


Winnipeg Edmonton 
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HE largest magazine for free lance 
writers is WRITER’S DIGEST. 
It is read by professional writers 


| everywhere. 


In it each month, famous writers, edi- 
tors, and literary agents write authorita- 
tive, entertaining articles on every type 
of literary output including short stories, 
novels, plays, articles, verse and serials. 

Each monthly issue of WRITER’S 
also contains more than 100 
direct requests for manuscfipts of vari- 
Ous types sent to us by editors of promi- 
nent national magazines. 

WRITER’S DIGEST is the business magazine for 

every writer. Twenty cents the copy; $2.00 per 

year. 

Special trial offer of 3 months subscription for 

only 25c if you mention this advertisement. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 

10 East 12th St.. Cincinnati, Ohio 












SATISFIED 
23,00 CLIENTS 
Foremost Student Tours: 250 
all expense tours, 26 to 93 
Days, $235 to $690: Small 
parties. First class Hotels. 
More motor travel. New_Tour- 
ist Cabin. Organized Enter- 
tainment. Send for booklet. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


EUROPE’3/9 


See Scotland, England, Holland, Belgium,Germany, 
Switzerland and France—all expenses, $375. Other 
tours from $275 to $870. Ask for Booklet ““A92.” 


The TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 


180 N.Michigan,Chicago 521 5thAve., New York 
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READERS’ SERVICE 


120 EAST 16th STREET NEW YORK 
@ 


Our Readers’ Service is equipped 
and ready to give you any in- 
formation about books that you 
need, and to help you get any 
book you may want. 

We will tell you where to get 
books or will get them for you, 
and in addition we will be glad 
to answer inquiries of any kind 
about books on any subject. 


























REMARKABLE REMARKS 
CONTEST 


For the best Remarkable Remarks contributed by 
Outlook readers the Outlook will award weekly prizes of 
$5 for the one judged best, and $2 each for as many 
more as may be adjudged worthy of inclusion in the 
coiumn. 

Entries for each week’s contest close at 12 o’clock 
noon on the Monday of the week preceding date of 
publicat:on. 

All Remarkable Remarks must be direct quotations 
and must be accompanied by evidence of their svuurce. 
If the Remarkable Remark selected by any contributor 
has appeared in the press, it must be accompanied vy 
clipped evidence, showing the author of the remark 
and the name and date of the publication in which It 
appeared. If the Remarkable Remark has appeared in a 
book, the title of the hook and the name of its author, 
together with the number of the page upon which the 
Remarkable Remark is to be found, must be submitted. 

All Remarkable Remarks must be accompanied by a 
single sentence explaining why the contributor con- 
siders the contributed remark remarkable. 

In case two or more contributors submit the same 
Remarkable Remark which is judged worthy of any 
prize, the contributor whose Remarkable Remark is 
accompanied by the best—briefest and wittiest—explan- 
atory sentence will be awarded the grize. 

The editors of the Outlook are the sole judges of the 
contest and arc ineligible to compete. All contributions 
should be sent to the Remarkable Remarks Editor. 
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b> Prose and Worse << 


copy of the Charles City, Iowa, 

Daily Press and Evening Intelli- 
gencer came to rest on our desk the other 
day. We were about to nudge it into the 
waste basket when an advertisement 
caught our eye: 


NEW YEAR’S DINNER MENU 


Chicken Rice Soup 


Roast Turkey 
Roast Duck 
Roast Goose 

Baked Chicken 

Fried Chicken 
Roast Pork 


Sage or Oyster Dressing 
Wax Beans 
Mashed Potatoes and 
Chicken Gravy 


Hot Biscuits 
Cranberry Sauce 


English Date Pudding 
Cranberry Sherbet 
Ice Cream or Pie 


Dinner 25c 
Duck, Goose and Turkey 


1o0c extra 


We glanced up at the date line, think- 
ing that perhaps this was an old paper 
that some one had found in a trunk, but 
no, it wasn’t 1850, it was December 31, 
1931. Then we thought that perhaps 
the price was a misprint. But a further 
examination of the paper convinced us 
that this was not so, for we found two 
butcher shop advertisements in which 
“very choice” beefsteak was quoted at 
11 cents a pound, hamburger and sau- 
sage at 5 cents, pork roasts at 8 cents 
and sliced bacon for 42 cents a five- 
pound box. We leave you to draw what- 
ever deductions you care to from these 
facts. Personally, being a man of action, 
we have wasted no time in deductions 
but have consulted timetables and trans- 
portation rates in an effort to ascertain 
the feasibility of commuting weekly be- 
tween New York and Charles City. The 
result of our researches has not been en- 
tirely satisfactory. Iowa is farther away 
than it looks on the map. The upkeep 
of a private plane would more than off- 
set—in the present state of our appetite— 
the saving in food, and commuting by 
train would not save enough, since we’d 
have to buy about half our meals in the 
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diner and you know what railroad food 
costs. On the other hand we have a feel- 
ing that there is some solution to the 
problem. There’s the 25-cent dinner 
and here are we. Somehow those two 
elements should be brought together. 
What with the interchangeability of time 
and space and all those other modern 
scientific theories, it ought not to be so 
difficult. And the solution would also be 
the solution to the depression. 


Were ye 


We had always supposed that the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy was con- 
ferred only as a result of extensive re- 
search and study in the philosophical 
field. We don’t mean the honorary de- 
gree, of course, which can apparently be 
given as a reward for anything from 
winning the lightweight championship 
to flagpole sitting. But the Ph. D. who 
had worked for his degree was, we felt, 
really a Doctor of Philosophy. This be- 
lief has been rudely shattered by Cornell 
University, which recently awarded a 
Ph. D. to a young man who discovered 
a new method of preserving honey. But 
what in the name of Kant and Hegel 
has honey to do with philosophy? Even 
a D. D. would have been better, for the 
young man could have preached all his 
sermons about bees and the land flow- 
ing with milk and honey and so on. We 
don’t throw any bricks at the young 
man’s discovery; no doubt it’s very use- 
ful. But he’s no more a Ph. D. than we 
are. Come to think of it, we invented 
something once that ought to be good 
for a degree—a soap that won’t get lost 
in the bathtub. We’re going to write 
Cornell about it. Meanwhile we wish 
somebody would explain to us just what 
these various doctors’ theses are supposed 
to be based on. 


Www 


Going through Macy’s book depart- 
ment the other day we noticed something 
that we think the publishers and book- 
sellers who have been hashing over the 
Cheney report on the state of the book 
trade might take to heart. Here are a 
dozen or more counters displaying thou- 
sands of books, and over each is a little 
sign indicating the kind of book to be 
found there. Over the smallest counter 
of all was the sign: Literature. For the 
people who care for literature—and that 
includes most publishers and some book- 
sellers and a negligible percentage of the 
literate public—this should, we think, be 
somewhat in the nature of handwriting 
on the: wall. 

- WALTER R. Brooks. 


- are excellent. 
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Recent Recordings 


= has been particularly nice 
to us of late. Among the things 
that they have issued for which I am 
especially grateful is another fine record- 
ing by the Hallé Orchestra of Man- 
chester, England, under Sir Hamilton 
Harty. This time it is Mendelssohn’s 
Symphony No. 4, in A Major, generally 
known as the Italian Symphony.* It is 
delightful, simple, light music and the 
Hallé Orchestra plays it with evident 
pleasure and great skill. The recording 
is good and the set is, therefore, to be 
recommended in every way. 

Another fine contribution by Colum- 
bia is a single twelve-inch disk of Walter 
Gieseking, considered by many the finest 
living pianist, playing Debussy’s Ara- 
besques.” The tone is good and Gie- 
seking’s brilliant technique is apparent 
throughout. A novel feature is the fact 
that they have impressed on the disk a 
facsimile of Herr Gieseking’s signature, 
which should add to the interest. Again 
it should be noted that Columbia has 
turned out a piano recording which 
sounds very much like a piano, which 
is more than most of the other companies 
seem able to do. 

An interesting importation is Theo- 
dore Chaliapin, with the Russian Opera 
Chorus of Paris, singing Now Let Us 
Depart and Hymn of Penitence, by 
Strokin and Begeur, respectively.’ It 
never seems to me that any choirs can 
touch the good Russian ones for solemnly 
impressive music and on this record we 
have the added advantage that the solo 
part is sung by Chaliapin, whose bass 
voice is still, to my mind, among the 
best. 

Victor is responsible for giving us The 
Queen of Sheba Ballet Music from the 
third act of Goldmark’s rarely per- 
formed opera.‘ The orchestra is the Chi- 
cago Symphony, conducted by Frederick 
Stock, and if there is a better trained 
orchestra anywhere it has not been 
brought to my notice. Mr. Stock may 
be lacking in tricks on the conducting 
stand calculated to impress the ladies, 
but he is a thorough musician and the 
recordings of his band always show it. 

Reverting once more to Columbia, 
those who like their Bach straight and 
not 4 la Stokowski, will be pleased to 
hear that Mengelberg and the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
have made a particularly good set of the 
Suite No. 2 in B Minor, for Flutes and 
Strings’ in which no liberties are taken 
and in which the tone and the recording 
O. C.-T. 
“1. Columbia Album No. 167. 

2. Columbia 680109. 
3. H.M.V., D.B. 1510. 


4. Victor 7474. 
= Columbia Album No. 168. 
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February 3, 1932 
Apropos of Nothing 
b> Thought Transference 


HOULD any one ask me if I believed 
S in thought transference I would give 
an affirmative answer, having proved it 
to my Satisfaction in a series of experi- 
ments with a friend. The results achieved 
were not spectacular, but they were con- 
vincing to us. 

The method we pursued was sim- 
plicity itself: Fritz, with a pack of cards 
in his hands, would pass them one by 
one from the front to the back of the 
pack, looking at each as he did so and 
making the effort to convey the knowl- 
edge of what card it was to me. [ sat 
on the opposite side of the room with 
my eyes closed and my mind open— 
empty, that is, as nearly as I could make 
it, of any interfering thought. 

Our first efforts were unsuccessful, 
though not altogether barren of result. 
I had read somewhere that the chances 
of guessing the cards correctly in fifty- 
two attempts would amount to about 
five per cent. We did better than this 
from the start, but not enough to prove 
anything either way. As we persisted in 
our efforts, however, and developed a 
technique, the percentage of successes 
steadily mounted, rarely falling below 
forty per cent and sometimes reaching 
as high as sixty. About the time we were 
beginning to attain these high averages, 
circumstances forced us to stop and we 
were never able to resume our practice, 
but the experience convinced us that un- 
der the right conditions thought trans- 
ference was possible. 

The most interesting thing about it 
all was our discovery of those conditions. 
The most important appeared to be that 
the two participators in the experiment 
should be oppositely polarized. That is 
to say, the sender should be as positive 
as possible and the receiver as negative— 
atarget for the other’s arrow. We in- 
ferred that both minds had to be attuned 
tothe same wave-length, as it were, from 
the fact that one success was likely to be 
followed by others in swift succession, 
Whereas a failure, changing the vibra- 
tion, appeared to break the connection 
for a time. In sending, Fritz formed a 
mental image of the card before him, 
but we never could determine whether 
it was necessary to do this or not—I 
know I did not receive them as images 
but as intuitions. Whatever the faculty 
employed, it appeared to be quicker than 
thought, for if I spoke the name of a 
tard before I had time to think it was 
apt to be the right one, but if I hesitated 
ia calculating probabilities, I was 
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a great difference—if we were worried, 
at odds with one another or with life, 
we could communicate in this way very 
little; when we were feeling friendly, 
carefree, happily relaxed, we got the 
best results. The weather also seemed to 
be a factor—on cloudy and damp days 
the “current” was not so readily estab- 
lished nor so successfully maintained as 
on days that were bright and clear. Even 
the time of day seemed to make a dif- 
ference in that the mornings were better 
than the afternoons. This may have 
been due to the fact that after the re- 
freshment of sleep the mind is naturally 
clearer and stronger, though an occult- 
ist to whom I told this said that it was 
probably due to the ebb and flow of solar 
energy, which is positive from dawn till 
mid-day and negative from mid-day till 
dark. CLAupDE Bracpon. 


Super-Salesman of Patriotism 
(Continued from Page 146) 


2,640 of its fraternal and patriotic or- 
ganizations, 1,194 of its religious or- 
ganizations and 1,437 of its farm groups, 
were coéperating with him, and that up 
to January 1, 291,955 pieces of litera- 
ture had been mailed into the state by the 
commission. As we look at Mother’s 
Day, Christmas, half-million-dollar foot- 
ball stadia, and so on, charges of com- 
mercialization need not be confined to 
the George Washington Bicentennial. 

Granted there is an admixture of mo- 
tives in all men, a mixture of dross in 
even the purest gold, Bloom’s essential 
sincerity in this enterprise can hardly be 
questioned, even if his methods have ir- 
ritated some of the pious. As a son of 
immigrant parents, he is intensely proud 
of America. When he tells you how 
thankful he is to America for the op- 
portunities it has given him, he speaks 
from his heart. George Washington is a 
sign and symbol of patriotism; the 
Father of His Country is a real hero in 
flesh and blood. At sixty-one, after his 
retirement from active business, a new 
job has been placed on his shoulders, 
to put across the biggest show, he will 
admit, that he has ever tried to stage. 

As a Jew, furthermore, and as the 
son of immigrant parents, he has a nat- 
ural pride in the fact that a man of his 
race and origin has taken over the direc- 
tion of the biggest mass production 
patriotic enterprise which the country has 
ever seen, the attempt to tell the story of 
George Washington to the 120,000,000 
people in the America of 1932. Though 
a successful business man and promoter 
all his life, he has never before been con- 
spicuous in a public sense, even as a mem- 
ber of Congress. He is naturally proud 


af the fact that tadaw he ic the hice man??? 
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COLORADO 


With fifty mountain peaks, each of 
them over 14,000 feet, Colorado is 
well named ‘“‘The Switzerland of 
America.” @ Automobile roads which 
wind in and out of the canyons, and 
up and down the mountain sides, 
offer the motorist real delight. 
@.Rocky Mountain National Park 
eee Mesa Verde, with its ancient 
cliff dwellings . . . The Garden of the 
Gods, and its fantastic formations of 
red sandstone ... Pikes Peak, whose 
head is often thrust high above the 
clouds . « e Denver, the mile-high 
city, Pueblo (the “Pittsburgh of the 
West”’), Colorado Springs and Trini- 
dad are four fascinating cities. 
@ Swimming .. . Fishing... Polo 
e-- Hunting... Hiking... may be 
indulged in. @|We can send you de- 
lightful descriptive literature on Col- 
orado, as well as suggest the services 
which will bring you to our marvelous 
West Country. @Our service is of- 
fered without charge, and we invite 
you to use it. 








<4 OUTLOOK TRAVEL BUREAU 
120 E.16T# ST. NEW YORK 
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train would not save enough, since we’d 
have to buy about half our meals in the 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


The rate for Classified Advertise- 
ments is 60c a line (minimum 4 li.). 
“Help and Situations Wanted” ad- 
vertisements 10c a word plus 25c 

for box number. Material should “4 
in this office 13 days prior to pub- 
lication date. For further informa- 
tion write Outlook Co., 120 E. 16th 

Bt... Beh. 











HOTELS AND RESORTS... 


MOUNTAIN VIEW FARM, DANBY, VT. 
Now open for winter guests: — heat and 
all the comforts of home. Booklet 

Proprietor, N. . DILLINGHAM. 


BOSTON 


FOR modern travelers 
by air, rail or highway, 
here’s a cordial wel- 
come and complete 
hotel service. Wide va- 
. riety of restaurants. 
Room with bath—single 
$3.55, Double $4-$8. 
Garage service. 


HOTEL LENOX 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


Boylston St. on either side of Copley Sa. 


HOTEL BRADFORD 


Tremont St. near Boston Common 


L. C. PRIOR MANAGEMENT 


























HeLtp WanTeD... 


POSITIONS on Ocean Liners; Experience 
unnecessary. List of positions free. E. 
senpews, P. 0. Box 292, Mount Vernon, 








Situations WANTED... 


WOMAN OF CULTURE, wide travel, social 
background, desires position with elderly 
person or motherless home, where intelligent, 
tactful management that makes it attractive, 
peaceful and happy, is appreciated. Remuner- 
ation secondary. Finest credentials. Box 
A 98, Outlook and Independent. 


WOMAN OF REFINEMENT desires position 
as housekeeper in private home or large 
establishment. Experienced, competent, tact- 
ful. Can furnish exceptional reference as to 
ability and character. Box A 128, Outlook 
and Independent. 











MOTHER'S HELPER. For country or cit 
Sewing, shopping, music, reading, correspond- 
ence. Position of trust where common sense, 
artistic and practical taste are valued. Free 
to travel. References exchanged, Box A 113, 
Outlook and Independent. 

GOVERNESS (Nursery) 15 years’ experience, 
fluent French, German. Understands physical 
care thoroughly. Children 3 years up. _ 
references ebruary tenth or later. Box A 
135, Outlook and Independent. 


WOMAN EXPERIENCED in Hotel and Club 
Work desires position as manager or assistant 
manager of Apartment Hotel, Club or Res- 
taurant. Can furnish highest references as 
to executive ability, character and experience. 
Box A 129, Outlook and Independent. 


COMPANION OR HOSTESS, American 
Gentlewoman, experienced social worker, ex- 
cellent health,. unencumbered, good traveller. 
BOX A 130, Outlook and Independent. 














Maat OF THE UNUSUAL... 








Direct from maker: 


Harris Tweed: Best Sports Material. 





Samples free. Newall. 127 cling ‘Scotland 








Books... 


“@CURIOUS BOOKs 


@ largest publishers of 
PRIVATELY PRINTED literature in the 
United States invite you to send for their free 
catalogue of limited -~ unexpurgated editions 
on Curiosa and Esoterica. THE PANURGE 
EDITIONS, 98 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


; MISCELLANEOUS... 


HOW TO TRACE YOUR OWN ANCESTRY 
Helpful book tells what to do; how to do it; 
$1.00. S. MERRIAM, Waldron Court, N., 
Marblehead, Mass. 














cUEZLE PARTY CARDS—‘Pencil Biter’’ 
and key card. . 


2 Cross Word Puzzle blanks car 
Be Der set. 1447 Outlook and Independent. 
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on the: wall. 
-  Watter R. Brooks. 


in the George Washington Bicentennial. 
This is perhaps the dross in the gold 
which has offended some of his Congres- 
sional critics. 

Descendants of three American presi- 
dents were gathered in Bloom’s office 
not long ago looking over the portraits 
of the first President, and discussing Bi- 
centennial plans with the associate direc- 
tor. The conversation of the three after 
a while diverted itself to their illustrious 
forbears. 

“T suppose, Mr. Bloom,” said one of 
the group, with the superiority of tone of 
a proprietary family, “you must get 
bored hearing us talk about our ances- 
tors.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” 
“How about Abraham, 
Jacob?” 


replied Sol. 
Isaac and 


The Impresario Triumphant 
(Continued from Page 147) 


developing of their own painters and 
their success has proved the Barnum 
theory anew. 

Generally speaking, its procedure is 
as follows. An American dealer keeps 
in close touch with the studios of Mont- 
martre. A new man comes along who 
has something more abstract, more 
revolutionary, more striking than the 
general run of Paris painting. Imme- 
diately he is noticed by dealer scouts or 
by the organized French dealer himself 
. . . . for France has learned a great 
lesson from America. An arrangement 
is made to market the works of this new 
genius in the United States. Private 
exhibitions are arranged and adroitly 
worded publicity, hailing our hero as the 
messiah of a new order in painting, be- 
gins to appear. If the really discerning 
ones begin to take notice he is good for 
a page in Vanity Fair and soon he is 
launched as the season’s “find.” Dealers 
know that there is room for several of 
these new men in every New York win- 
ter season. Paintings which were pur- 
chased at the time of the Armory show 
for less than $200 have brought 
$20,000 during the last few years. It 
is an unparalleled situation. 

In music, the American field can only 
be described, from the manager’s point 
of view, as marvellous. For in this game 
any one with from one to five dollars 
for a ticket can play. Launch a colora- 
tura soprano in the United States and 
you have few worries until you are 
ready to retire, outside those provided 
by the coloratura herself. 

The master mind of some American 
manager can be discovered back of prac- 
tically every successful concert and 
operatic artist of the last thirty years. 
Charles L. Wagner stands out as an 


» Columbia 680109. 

. H.M.V., D.B. 1510. 

. Victor 7474. 

Columbia Album No. 168. 
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example of a. mentality who improved 
on Barnum by accomplishing Barnum. 
esque results with a certain dignity, 
Wagner arrived by different methods 
and he insisted upon quality by his per- 
formers. He launched one singer who 
has become a household word by a sys- 
tem of reiterated bookings and cancella- 
tions in New York, until he had the 
city rocking with curiosity to see and 
hear this unknown but apparently highly 
capricious songbird. ‘Talking-machine 
records, literature furnished by a tieup 
with the crack train of a great railroad, 
and some super-salesmanship, were 
Wagner’s methods in making John 
McCormack the greatest single box of- 
fice attraction of his time. Wagner is 
the gentleman who had the vision to 
take Will Rogers out of the Follies and 
ballyhoo him into a world-famous gum- 
chewing, homely philosopher. 

Our symphony orchestras have a 
slightly different parentage. Nothing ap- 
peals to the democratic American like 
snobbery. A symphony orchestra is the 
last word in musical snobbery, as we 
understand it in America. One sym. 
phonic organization in a city is enough 
for dozens of climbers to ride on through 
the creation of committees, advisory 
boards, directors and all of the semi- 
social and pseudo-musical wake which 
follows our prima-donna conductors and 
their bands. Paying for a small share of 
a large orchestra deficit and sleeping 
through a few concerts a year entitles 
any local tycoon to be described as a 
patron of the arts in his obituary notice 
and to a lot of attention and prestige 
while he is yet above the ground. People 
who would not be able to discern Yankee 
Doodle from The Star Spangled Banner 
acquire with ease an ability to discuss the 
superiority of Mr. Stokowski’s Brahms 
or Mr. Koussevitzky’s Ravel. Even a 
so-called “classical” number played by 
an orchestra in a motion picture cathe- 
dral will get a big hand, each boob dem- 
onstrating to the other that he knows 
what it’s all about. 

Our contribution to any of the arts, 
from a créative standpoint, is negligible, 
but we have devised methods and means 
of exploiting art which are the marvels 
of an incredulous world. 


Are Our Industrial Overlords 
Guilty? 
(Continued from Page 145) 
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PUZZLE PARTY CARDS—‘Pencil Biter’ 
12 Cross Word Puzzle blanks and key. card. 
25¢ per set. 1447 Outlook and Independent. 








Soyuzphoto 
Testing a Soviet invention in the form of a new cotton harvesting machine in Turkestan, Russian Central Asia 


THE COTTON EMPIRE OF THE SOVIETS 
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A Growing Enterprise That Is Challenging World Attention 


In keeping with its other gigantic schemes, Soviet 
Russia is now pushing the development of a vast 
cotton empire in Central Asia, where a potential 
cotton-growing belt of a million and a half square 
miles lies ready to hand, an integral part of Soviet- 
controlled territory. 


With a fifty per cent increase in acreage under 
cotton in 1931, over and above the figure for the 
preceding year, and with better and more eco- 
nomica] methods of cultivation now in operation, 
Soviet Russia looks forward to meeting the whole 


of its own textile requirements in the near future 
and, in addition, to raising a surplus for export. 

How is this remarkable feat to be achieved? 

In ASIA for April a Russian-American engi- 
neer, Valentine V. Tchikoff, who has been asso- 
ciated for the past two. years with government 
irrigation projects in Turkestan, will tell the story 
of “The Cotton Empire of the U.S.S.R.,” which 
foreshadows a change in cotton relations between 
Soviet Russia and the outside world. An important 
article on a timely subject, which you will not wish 
to miss. 


Whether you favor articles on economics or on unusual aspects of travel, on politics or religion, on the 
old world that has contributed so much to human thought and endeavor or the new one that is now 
supplanting it, ASIA is sure to have material that will interest you. It is human in appeal, informing in 


content. 
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TO NEW READERS ONLY—TO GET ACQUAINTED 
The next 6 current issues of ASIA for $1.00—exactly one-half price 


ASIA—468 FourtH Avenue, New York, N. Y. Please send me ASIA for the next six months. I attach my 


remittance for $1.00 to cover. 
Name 
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COMPLEX 
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A true story of a man who found that self-confidence 
is not a matter of education or luck 


E WAs Goon in his job, No one 

denied that. But he felt in- 
ferior to his associates. Most of them 
were college men. He envied them 
the mysterious thing called “‘back- 
ground.” 

Today he happens to be one of 
the principals of the business. But 
more important, he has lost his in- 
feriority complex. Instead of envy- 
ing his once better informed asso- 
ciates he is their equal. 

His case is by no means unusual. 
He is one of the men who have 
learned the simple secret that good 
reading opens the gateway of the 
mind and offers a broader view of 
life. It is this broader view that in- 
spires self-confidence. In one word 
it’s culture. 

There are thousands of men to- 
day who lack a classical knowledge 
and who don’t know where to turn 
for it. The cold stone front of a 
public library suggests groping 
among thousands of books. “What 
are the really great books?” they 
ask. 

The question has been wonder- 
fully answered by America’s great- 
est educator, Dr. Eliot, forty years 
president of Harvard. He made it a 
vital part of his great life work to 
assemble in one set the really worth- 


while writings. These books place 
you on an equal footing with the 
best educated of your associates. 
These books are what people mean 
by a “literary background.” 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


The Harvard Classics 


The new edition of the Harvard 
Classics is undoubtedly the greatest 
book value of our times. Beautifully 
bound and printed, magnificently 
illustrated, this set matches the finest 
set in private libraries, Yet the cost 
is amazingly low. In fact, less than 
you pay for popular fiction. 


THIS FAMOUS LITTLE BOOK 
IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


FIFTEEN MINUTES A DAY always 
finds a cordial welcome on library tables. 
Thousands of modern people have read 
it from cover to cover with absorbing 
interest. It gives Dr. Eliot’s own plan 
of reading. It is packed with helpful, 
practical information. Among its price- 
less features is the story of how Dr. 
Eliot came to compile the greatest 
library of all time. You really can’t 
afford to miss this little gem of litera- 
ture, especially in these times when good 
taste and culture are at such a premium. 
The book is FREE! You'll receive it at 
once after you fill out and mail this 
coupon. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON DIST. CORP. 


250 Park Avenue, New York City. 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that 
edition of Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf o 


contains Dr. Eliot’s own statement of 
of all time. 
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f Books (The Harvard Classics) and 
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RICELESS 


are the 





Wuat price on a doctor’s midnight directions, 
on the swift response of the fire department, 
on the relief of anxiety, the cementing of 
friendship, the unexpected greeting after 
a long silence? 

What price on speed in business, on the 
smooth running of a household, on leisure or 
rest without neglect of duty, on shelter in a 
day of storm? 

How can any one say what the telephone 
is worth to you? We set a value on such visi- 
ble, physical things as wires, poles, switch- 
boards, instruments, operation. We set a price 
on telephone service based on what it costs us 
to render it and to assure its continued growth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 


voices of those we love 


WHAT PRICE COULD BE SET ON THE VOICE AND 
LAUGHTER OF A LITTLE CHILD A THOUSAND MILES 
AWAY? WHAT PRICE ON THE BRIEF AND REASSURING 
PHRASE, “WE’RE ALL WELL”? WHAT PRICE ON A 


HUNDRED WORDS BETWEEN SEPARATED LOVERS? 


These considerations are fairly exact. But they 
have little relation to the actual worth of the 
telephone in your home or office. That is fre- 
quently a thing of the spirit and cannot be 
measured in terms of money. 

When you buy telephone service you buy 
the most nearly limitless service the world 
affords. Because of it you receive the thoughts 
and emotions of other people and express your 
own thoughts and emotions to them. There 
are no hindering handicaps of time or distance, 
place or circumstance. For a few pennies a day, 
you move out of your own little corner in 
the kingdom of ideas and are free to range 
where you wiill. 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Rape in Hawaii 

To the Editor: 

S1r—I notice that the Ourt- 
LOOK prints in its third issue 
of Volume 160, which was 
published for sale on January 
20, a quotation from Theodore 
Roosevelt. Namely, ‘“Aggres- 
sive fighting for the right is 
the noblest sport the world 
affords.’’ A few pages further 
in the magazine there is an 
article called ‘“‘Violence in 
Hawaii.”’ In this article United States justice is 
railed against and Hawaii is said to be following 
the flag of the United States even to her poor 
methods of meting out justice. I agree that at times 
justice is blind in the United States and seems to 
tein her territorial possessions; but, can it be a man 
who would look on the recent killing of one Joe 
Kahahawai and then say that it was not a most 
justified killing? If ever a person deserved a quick 
death, this half breed defier of godliness did. 

Quoting from the above mentioned article, you 
state, “To say that most of us would have done the 
same thing is to beg the question.”’ Isn’t it begging 
the question to ask a person or persons to wait for 
blinded and strangled justice to deal out her twisted 
verdict? Think of the husband and mother of Mrs. 
T. H. Massie. Can you place yourself in their posi- 
tion? One the mother—the other the husband of a 
girl—dishonored, broken by five dirty mongrels of 
society. Can’t you see what you would do? Can you 
imagine yourself sitting by and saying that you 
would be begging the question to act as Lieutenant 
Massie and Mrs. Fortescue acted? 

Mrs. Fortescue should be lauded and praised for 
what she did. She strove to maintain the honored 
purity of her sex. Lieutenant Massie strove to uphold 
the rights of a married man. His wife was his—as is 
every man’s wife. She was living for him. No one 
has the right to defile another’s rights of marriage 
and love. I sincerely believe that God will readily 
forgive the action of these two. 

I say, more power to Mrs. Fortescue and Lieu- 
tenant Massie! As Roosevelt said, “Aggressive 
fighting for the right is the noblest sport the world 
affords.” These two people were fighting for the right 
and are acquitted, in my mind, of all they did. 


Northfield, Minn. R. D. Brown. 





[Editor’s Note—The Out Loox is in entire agree- 
ment with Mr. Brown both in his horror at the 
shocking attack on Mrs. Massie and in his sympathy 
for Lieutenant and Mrs. Massie and Mrs. Fortescue, 
Nevertheless, as stated in the editorial referred to, 
the OuTLooK does not believe that they were entitled 
to take the law into their own hands. ‘‘To say that 
most of us would have done the same thing is to 
beg the question.’’] 


Church vs. Crooners 
To the Editor: 

Sir—I wonder what sobriquet exists sweet enough 
to befit the mameluke of your staff whose article 
appears on the editorial page of the Outtoox for 
January 20, 1932, under the title, “Church vs. 
Vallee.” If the presumed reputation of the OuTLooK 
were not lending significance to this matter, the 
ra would be passed by the usual remark, “a quoi 
on Ul 

If your writer had any sense of proportion, he 
would be spared his ridiculous acrobatics in an effort 
0 indict a man of the caliber of Cardinal O’Connell. 
After bringing in the Church, Einstein, Vallee, 
Crosby, be concludes with silly questions of doubtful 
answer which are vulgar and offensive. 

The Cardinal has only expressed, in a general 
vay, what hundreds of men and women have ex- 
messed and what many thousands would like to 
“Press—a just resentment at the mush and slush 
which is wished upon us every hour, day and night, 
through the radio. This rubbish is prostituting the 










‘plication of a beautiful invention, which would be 

‘ source of education and pleasure, if properly 

Tegulated, 

It is everybody’s experience that the whole gamut 
radio is sometimes for solid hours occupied 
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by such obnoxious nonsense as to befit an audience 
of idiots. We are told how to drink our coffee and 
which coffee, and what is the best use of carrots, 
or how to tie our neckties. Often it is a prurient 
little scene of love acted by an aggressive controbasso 
voice on one side and a sweet doll’s sighing voice 
on the other, or perhaps the long cackling of a beauty 
shop expert who teaches our girls how they can clip 
and zip themselves and gyp the men and so on. 

Cardinal O’Connell expresses his resentment as 
any self-respecting citizen would. He makes no 
mention of Rudy Vallee or Bing Crosby or other 
popular charmeurs. It is your heroic iconoclast that 
brings in these idols and hides behind their laced 
pantaloons. By so doing, he feels surer of his attack. 
At least he knows that behind him are millions of 
flappers and ninnies—lovely by-products of our 
proud civilization—who shiver with pleasure and rub 
knees at the crooning and whining. 

I, and many with me, feel that you owe an open 
apology to Cardinal O’Connell, and what is more, 
we feel that you should thank him for bringing this 
issue out in the open. We also feel that you are 
‘not big enough nor liberal enough to do it. 

The Ovuttook needs to look out for similar 
aspersions in the future, for I am quasi-suré that at 
least ninety per cent of the people who subscribe 
-to your paper do not subscribe to this sort of diatribe. 
If you have any doubt about this, pray submit 
to them for referendum this letter with your article, 
“Church vs. Vallee.” Eciste Bonner. 


New York City. 


To the Editor: 

S1r:—Can’t you be jealous without showing it? 
His Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell, is a Prince of 
the Holy Roman Catholic Church and you, well, 
you’re just merely an editor. 

To envy the extent of His Eminence’s intellectual 
prestige and spiritual authority is neither novel nor 
incomprehensible, but to mouth childish, vapid and 
incongruous babblings, in order to cover up your 
own mental inadequacy, is inexcusable and unworthy 
of the OuTLoox. M. T. Statrery. 


Leominster, Mass. 


[Editor’s Note—The OvurtT Loox is not trying to 
“indict” Cardinal O’Connell. We still believe, how- 
ever, that in denouncing crooning His Eminence was 
using a sledgehammer to kill a fly.] 


A Student’s View of Government 
To the Editor: 

S1r—-In your editorial for January 6 you stated 
the opinion that there are ‘‘no [American] students” 
interested enough in our country’s future to be 
“on the barricades” in case of revolution. 

I am a college student. Of course the number of 
students I know is very small, and those whose 
opinions I know may be of one “type,” but if we saw 
a way in which our efforts, our minds, our personal- 
ities could really do anything to aid this land, to put 
intelligent, earnest men in office, to make the govern- 
ment clean and noble, we would willingly mount 
your barricades. We don’t see any sane, effective 
plan that we can support. You who now are “ruling” 
seem powerless to better affairs. The whole nation 
is blinded by narrow selfishness. Any barricades of 
revolution which we might now mount would merely 
result in a shift of power from one greedy, pig-blind 
profiteer to another. Show us some scheme that will 
make men unselfish, eager to better the whole of 
their kind—and all other kinds—and you may find 
it difficult to stem the tide to your barricades. 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Euva Hensime. 


Sex in Fiction 
To the Editor: 

S1r—The article, “Virgins on the Shelf,” at- 
tracted my attention. I should like to give two causes 
for the reading of highly sexed “literature” by 
women which I think the author overlooks or under- 
estimates. For many years I have been teaching sex 
hygiene very frankly to varied groups, high school 
girls, flappers of the sophisticated type, older 
mothers, young married women ‘of a modern and 
openminded set. One factor always stands out be- 
fore me—the startling ignorance of alniost all women 
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ALASKA 


The journey to Alaska by steamer is 
one of nearly a thousand miles, 
through scenery unknown elsewhere 
on the continent. @[ Beautiful gar- 
dens everywhere, with masses of 
color, contradict the idea that it is 
always winter in Alaska. @The 
warm Japan current, striking Van- 
couver Island, deflected northward, 
carries to the land of the Midnight 
Sun the same delightful mild climate 
that the Pacific Coast knows. @ But 
in winter, over the White Pass, how 
cold it can be! Ketchikan. . . Wran- 
gell. .. Juneau... Skagway ... 
White Horse ... The Yukon... 
Taku Glacier . . . Llewellyn Glacier 
ee Atlin Lake... Lynn Canal... 
are a few of the sights to see on this 
delightful trip. @LIf you are inter- 
ested in a trip to Alaska in combi- 
nation with your trip to the National 
Parks or the West Coast this summer 
write us and let us quote rates and 
suggest the services operating to 
Alaska. 


Our service is Gratis 
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